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The Church being a living organism, it is given her by God 
wonderfully to adapt herself to the varying conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the times. Full of this belief, we cannot regard 
the great and momentous movements of our age, both in the 
spheres of theological speculation and of practical Catholic life, 
as anything but the most striking manifestations of His guidance 
who “ordereth all things sweetly.” The development by theo- 
logians of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in all its many as- 
pects, and, as a corollary, the further study and clarification of 
the position of Our Lady as Co-redemptrix and Mediatrix of 
Grace, are outstanding examples of the modern development of 
theological thought, whilst the stirring call of the Popes to the 
apostolate of Catholic Action has been their natural counterpart 
in what concerns practical life. The subject of this paper is a 
movement which has seized upon the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, especially in what concerns the Blessed Virgin, and the 
summons to the Lay Apostolate, and welded them together into 
a practical system which, in some twenty years, has proved itself 
to be of extraordinary power and efficacy. 

It all began in a most inconspicuous way in the poorest and 
oldest part of Dublin. Standing almost opposite the Church of 
St. Nicholas in Francis Street is Myra House owned by the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul, and used by that Society as a meet- 
ing place for the local Conference. Sometime about 1917 a num- 
ber of women were asked to assist the Conference in serving free 
breakfasts on Sundays to poor children. When, later on, the 
free breakfasts were discontinued, the women remained to form 
with a number of brothers a recruiting center for the well-known 
Irish Temperance Society, the Pioneer Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion. For this purpose regular meetings were held, at which the 
prayers from the S. V. P. prayer-card were recited, with the addi- 
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tion of five decades of the Rosary. There was spiritual reading, 
followed by the minutes of the previous meeting. Then reports 
were given by members of recruiting campaigns and any other 
activity in which they might have beenengaged. There were also 
discussions on religious and doctrinal subjects, as well as on 
practical methods of assisting others and doing good for the 
Church. 

One of the frequent topics of discussion at the meetings was 
Blessed Grignion de Montfort’s ‘‘True Devotion to Mary,” and 
a special meeting was summoned for the purpose of studying it 
more fully. Hotfoot upon this came the undertaking of practical 
apostolic work in the shape of visiting the Dublin Union Hospital. 
In order to make the necessary arrangements, the group decided 
to meet on September 7, 1921, at eight o’clock. When they came 
to the usual meeting room they found Mary waiting to greet them, 
for there on the table was the statue of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion decked about with candles and flowers. Impossible to con- 
tinue the story of what followed, but in Myra House on that eve 
of Mary’s birthday was planned the framework of what has 
grown into one of the most remarkable movements in the history 
of the Church. By 1924 it counted four branches, and a Central 
Council was formed to govern them. In 1925 the name of 
“Legion of Mary’ was adopted. By 1926 thirteen branches 
were in existence. The following year the first Presidium out- 
side Dublin was formed in Waterford. Glasgow was reached in 
1928, London in 1929. 1931 saw the Legion in India, and in 1932 
a Presidium of Cowichan Indians was formed in British Colum- 
bia. In the same year, too, Australia welcomed the organiza- 
tion, and in 1933 foundations were made in the Transvaal, the 
Cape and the West Indies. In the first eleven years of its exist- 
ence, then, the Legion had found its way to five continents. 
Since then there has been ceaseless extension, until to-day the 
Legion prayers are said in over thirty languages and dialects by 
many hundreds of thousands of members. Statistics at head- 
quarters reveal that the average growth of the movement is at 
present more than three Presidia per day. 

It would indeed be very difficult to single out any one thing as 
the cause of this remarkable success in so many parts of the world 
and in so many diverse works, but it would appear to be due, if 
we leave aside for the moment the question of the spirit of the 
movement, in no small measure to the excellence of the Legion 
organization, the basic principle of which is to apply to apostolic 
work a firm discipline and a thoroughly business-like method. 
Strong and firm in its framework, it is yet supple enough to give 
scope for every kind of work; insisting on the spirit of humility 
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and obedience in its members, it does not fail to encourage the 
initiative of the individual; enkindling the spirit of apostolic 
zeal, it also directs it to the most effective service. By means of 
the control exercised over the activities of all its members by the 
weekly Presidium meeting, and over the Presidium by the higher 
councils, the Legion affords every opportunity for a campaign of 
planned action. To bring home to members all these ideas, as 
well as to indicate the courage and sacrifice required for the 
apostolate, the idealism and nomenclature of the ancient Roman 
Legion are adopted as far as possible. Is there not a particular 
appropriateness in a Latin terminology for a Catholic organiza- 
tion with world-wide ambitions? 

The basic unit of the Legion system is called the Presidium. 
It is a group or committee with five officers: the Spiritual Direc- 
tor, the President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Vice- 
President. With the exception of the Spiritual Director, these 
officers are appointed for terms of three years, which can be ex- 
tended for a further three. The Presidium holds a weekly meet- 
ing which must not last longer than an hour and a half. Itisa 
masterpiece of organization. There is the firm, unchanging 
framework of prayer, within which take place informal and 
family-like discussions of reports. The length of the prayers is 
noticeable, for the purpose of the Presidium is twofold, spiritual 
formation and apostolate. The members come to it to pray, to 
plan, and to act. Members may be grouped in men’s, women’s, 
boys’, girls’ or mixed Presidia, as needs suggest and as approved 
by the appropriate authority. Candidates under eighteen are 
organized into Junior Presidia. 

As the weekly meeting of the Presidium holds such an impor- 
tant place in the Legion system, it will not be out of place to de- 
scribe it with some little detail. The members gather round a 
table on which is the statue of the Immaculate Conception, 
flanked with lighted candles and two vases of flowers. If possi- 
ble, the altar contains also a small replica of the Legion Standard. 
The meeting opens with the prayers appointed: the Invocation 
and Prayer to the Holy Ghost, five Mysteries of the Rosary and 
ejaculations to the Sacred Heart, Mary Immaculate, St. Joseph, 
St. John, and Blessed Grignion de Montfort. Appropriate 
spiritual reading follows, and then the minutes of the previous 
meeting and the Treasurer’s statement. These concluded, the 
President takes reports upon the work allotted to them from all 
the members present. Informally each member in turn makes a 
short statement of the manner in which he attended to this duty. 
These reports are followed with interest by the meeting, and often 
form the basis for a discussion which enables the members to get 
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direction or advice from the Spiritual Director or more expe- 
rienced members. Midway through the meeting, these discussions 
are interrupted and all stand to recite the Magnificat, with an- 
tiphon, versicle and prayer from the Mass of Our Lady, Media- 
trix of All Graces. This group of prayers is called the Catena, 
and is said every day by all Legionaries, active and auxiliary, 
whom it links together. When all have resumed their seats, the 
Spiritual Director gives the Allocutio, a brief address, usually 
based on the Handbook of the Legion, and directed to the spiritual 
formation of the Legionaries. This concluded, a secret bag 
collection is taken for the financing of the organization. When 
the members have concluded their reports and work for the 
coming week has been allotted, there usually remains some time 
for a little study and general business. The meeting closes with 
a united prayer that God may confer on all who serve beneath 
the standard of Mary that fullness of faith and trust to which it 
is given to conquer the world, and then with the priest’s blessing 
Mary’s soldiers go forth to another week of conquest. 

To ensure unity, to preserve its original ideals, to guard the 
integrity of its spirit, its rules, and its practices, to extend its 
works and to multiply its branches, the Legion of Mary through- 
out the world is governed by a series of diocesan, provincial and 
national councils, with the Concilium, or world council, at the 
top. To each of these a priest is appointed as Spiritual Director 
by the proper ecclesiastical authority. He has decisive author- 
ity on all moral and religious questions raised, and a suspensive 
veto on all matters, with a view to obtaining the decision of the 
authority by which he was appointed. The Concilium, which 
meets in Dublin, is the supreme governing body of the Legion 
throughout the world. The Senatus is a national or regional 
council of the Legion, exercising the authority delegated to it by 
the Concilium over a particular country or other extended area. 
It is composed of officers of every Legionary body directly linked 
to it. The Curia is a Legion council governing a group of Pre- 
sidia in any town, city or diocese, and is composed of officers of 
these Presidia. It appoints the officers of Presidia, and sees 
that they fulfill their duties. When in addition to its ordinary 
duties a Curia is given the responsibility of caring for other 
Curie, such a higher Curia is called a Comitium. 

To whom is membership of the Legion of Mary open? It is 
open to all Catholics who lead edifying lives and who are pre- 
pared to fulfill each and every duty which Legionary member- 
ship involves. Persons wishing to join the Legion must apply 
for membership to a Presidium. No candidate can be accepted 
without the sanction of the Spiritual Director. Membership of 
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the Legion is divided into Active, Pretorian, Auxiliary, and Ad- 
jutorian. 


Active membership requires the following: (a) the punctual 
and regular attendance at the weekly meeting of the Presidium 
and the furnishing there of an adequate and audible report on the 
work done; (b) the daily recitation of the Catena; (c) the per- 
formance of a substantial act of Legionary work in the spirit of 
faith, and in union with Mary, in such fashion that in those 
worked for and in one’s fellow-members the Person of Our Lord 
is once again seen and served by Mary, His Mother; (d) the pres- 
ervation of an absolute secrecy in regard to any matter discussed 
at the meeting or learned in connection with Legionary work. 


Prextorian membership is a degree above ordinary active mem- 
bership and requires, in addition to all the above, the daily reci- 
tation of the full Legion prayers (including the Rosary), daily 
Mass and Holy Communion, and the recitation every day of 
some form of Office approved by the Church, such as the Little 
Office of the Immaculate Conception. 


Auxiliary membership of the Legion of Mary is open to all 
those who, being unable or unwilling to assume the obligations of 
active membership, undertake to help on the work by saying all 
the Legion prayers daily. Pius X once remarked: “I would 
conquer the world if I had an army to say the Rosary.”’ To 
form such a universal army is the ideal of the Legion with regard 
to auxiliary membership. It will readily be realized that the 
great band of auxiliary members is to the Legion what wings are to 
the bird or what munition workers are to an army in time of war. 
“Create this image before your mind,’’ said the President of the 
Legion on one occasion, “fancy that you look at some proud 
army—the proudest army that the world has ever known. 
Think of battalion on battalion rolling past and rolling past and 
rolling past until you think it will never come to an end. The 
clear-cut faces all looking ahead, the natural courage made 
stronger by the iron discipline and by the sense of a noble Cause 
which presides over all—everything shows forth irresistible 
might. Yet, as you look, reflect. Consider that army only for 
a few days cut away from its source of supply, so that food and 
drink cannot get through; clothing and equipment cannot get 
through; ammunition cannot get through. The doctors and 
medical services are cut off and cannot lend their aid. That 
proud army, what is it if reduced to disease, if hunger, wounds, 
and such like things play havoc in it? That army has become a 
frenzied, dirty, demoralized rabble, a danger to its own Cause. 
Then do you realize that all the time it was dependent upon the 
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great invisible host of those who fed it, equipped it, guarded its 
health. The Legion owes the same to its Auxiliaries.” 

Adjutorian membership is reserved for priests, those in Major 
Orders, and Religious who undertake auxiliary service in the 
Legion. They form the right wing of the Legion’s praying army, 
but their other obligations are comparatively light. All that is 
asked of them is wisely to place their many spiritual treasures in 
the safe hands of Her whom God has already made His own 
treasurer. They are asked to recite the Catena daily and make 
an offering to this effect: ‘Mary Immaculate, Mediatrix of all 
Graces, I place at your disposal such portions of my daily Masses, 
Communions, prayers, works, and sufferings as is permitted to 
me.’’ Of course, Adjutorians may undertake the full obligations 
set down for auxiliaries if they wish. 

It will be well at this stage to say a word about the relation- 
ship that exists between the Legion and the priest. The Legion 
does not regard itself as a Lay organization, with ‘‘Lay”’ spelled 
with an aggressive capital letter. That species of Catholic Ac- 
tion might be taken to suggest a separateness from and an inde- 
pendence of the priests. In the Legion the priest is an absolutely 
essential part. He is not a mere chaplain. He regards himself 
as a Legionary, and the ideas of clerical and lay (in the sense of 
the artificial distinction drawn by some writers on Catholic Ac- 
tion) do not enter the minds of Legionaries. Not only does the 
Legion of Mary depend upon the approval of the Ordinary and 
of the parish priest for its establishment in any diocese or parish, 
but it will never engage in any activity whatsoever without the 
approval of proper ecclesiastical authority. What is more, the 
Legion, codperating with the Hierarchy in its apostolate, looks 
to the clergy not only to direct its works but to form its mem- 
bers. To this end it helps the priest in that it offers him a care- 
fully devised scheme of formation—a short, easy and secure way 
in which to lead his selected group of leaders to that perfection 
of the Christian life which is required for any true success in 
apostolic endeavor. It places at the disposal of the priest a 
permanent lay organization, which, notwithstanding the volun- 
tary character of its membership, possesses the rigorous discipline 
and spiritual intensity usually found only in Religious Orders and 
Institutes. To speak of the Legion as an organization is, indeed, 
to fail to do it justice: it is more than a mere organization. It 
is a living movement offering to its members a way of life, an in- 
tense idealism expressing itself in thoroughly disciplined action. 
Its whole ideal is to be the handmaid of the clergy. It wishes to 
be used by the priest in his apostolate; it never asks that it 
should use the priest or be assisted by the priest in its own apos- 
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tolate. Within the limits of the powers and state of the laity, 
Legionaries strive to “lend a helping hand to the Church and in a 
measure complete its pastoral ministry” (Pius XI). Thus, the 
priest is not only Spiritual Director; he is full Director of the 
Legion, the latter being an active instrument in his controlling 
hand. Although he may not act as President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer or other Officer of the Legion, the priest is its supreme au- 
thority, its leader, its highest commander, its very soul. He is 
to the Legion what the Novice Master is in the Religious Order. 
The Legion is the mold in which he forms apostles and trains 
them to Christian perfection. His work there is that of fostering 
and developing the divine life in those who wish to go higher. 
With his Legionaries about him, he is the continuation of the 
little company that walked the lanes of Galilee so long ago. Ob- 
viously for a work of this kind, some system of training is re- 
quired, and the Legion in its Handbook offers the priest a system 
that has been tried and not found wanting—something solid, 
practical and inspiring, with a wealth of devotional thought and 
a firm dogmatic foundation. 

From all that has been said, it will have been realized that the 
Legion system of control and formation is invariable. Members 
are not at liberty to vary rules and practices as they choose. 
Any variation, however slight, makes others inevitable, till pres- 
ently a body is in existence which indeed bears the name but 
possesses little else of the Legion. ‘You must accept the whole 
or reject the whole,” wrote Newman in his Essay on Development; 
“reduction does but enfeeble and amputation mutilate. It is 
foolish to receive all but something which is as integral as any 
other portion.”’ At the very beginning of the Legion Handbook 
is the following notice: “If past experience is an indication, no 
branch of the Legion will fail which is worked faithfully accord- 
ing to rule. If unprepared to work the system exactly as de- 
scribed in these pages, please do not start the Legion at all.”’ 
Yet, in spite of this invariability of system, the methods used by 
the Legion are, and obviously must be, variable. As the Hand- 
book says, we are to shape our instruments to our work, our 
weapons to the conflict. Hence, initiative and originality are 
encouraged in the Curiz, whilst a wide discretion is allowed even 
to the parochial group or Presidium. Nevertheless, all Legion 
methods are influenced by the general guiding principles of its 
apostolate, and the truly supreme of all these principles, inspiring 
every method and every expedient, the very heart and core of 
the Legion apostolate, is stated thus: the essence of Legion work is 
its desire to reach every individual, to take into the sphere of its aposto- 
late not merely the neglectful, not alone the household of the Faith, not 
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only the poor and degraded, but ALL. No one is too bad to be up- 
lifted; no one too good. Great good must be done to the great 
number if possible; if not, then great good to a small number— 
never, a little good to a great number. It is to be emphasized 
that the effecting of a real and extensive good can be hoped for 
only as the result of intensive visitation directed towards the 
establishment of a footing of genuine friendship between the 
visitors and the visited. House-to-house visitation under one 
pretext or another is the most familiar as well as the most fruitful 
of Legion works. The Legion of Mary is loving and serving 
Christ in His members. For this reason and because the secret 
of influence is love, the underlying purpose of all Legionary 
methods is the establishment of friendship. ‘““The world be- 
longs to him who loves it most.” 

And here may I pause to remark on something which has been 
in many people’s minds ever since the matter of Catholic Action 
has come into the forefront of Catholic life? With all possible 
humility and deference, treading as an amateur in the steps of 
the specialist, might I suggest that in public pronouncements 
about Catholic Action, in the writings of those who claim to 
speak with authority, there has been far too much insistence on 
the platform, the study group, the address, the social question— 
and not enough insistence upon action? After all, Catholic Ac- 
tion must be action. It is quite true that the platform or the 
study group may be and ought to be recognized as part of Catho- 
lic Action, but only in so far as they are subsidiary to action. It 
is not necessarily the case—and how well we know it!—that ac- 
tion follows upon debating and study. It is an absolute miscon- 
ception to deem that, if people are talked to and convinced of the 
necessity of doing something, they will proceed to do it. There 
has been and still is in some quarters amazing confusion as to the 
nature of Catholic Action, and, to express a purely personal 
opinion, much of it has arisen from the fact that Catholic Action 
has undertaken everything except the most essential, the pastoral, 
work of the Church. Surely, the essential idea of Catholic Ac- 
tion is to aid the priest in his work, and that work, in what con- 
cerns the apostolate, is in the main personal contact with souls, 
their pursuit and development. True, a priest may pour his 
energies out into purely accidental avenues, such as study and 
the other items of activity already mentioned, but these latter 
are not his essential work. Of course, an educated and enlight- 
ened laity is a desirable and even essential thing, just as an edu- 
cated and enlightened section in an army is a desirable thing. 
But if an army were to exclude all soldiers save the educated and 
enlightened, where would it be? Likewise, to think of Catholic 
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Action simply in terms of “enlightening’’ seems to me to be 
neglecting the core and the heart for the outer fringe. On these 
lines I make a deliberate plea for the Legion of Mary. All the 
while it insists on action; it maintains that not every apostle 
need be a trained theologian, a skilled apologist, or an expert on 
the social question, but that every man who loves and lives his 
Faith has within him a picture of that Faith which, with a little 
training and encouragement, he will be able to pass on to others. 
In that, the Legion of Mary is doing the essential thing, the pas- 
toral work of the Church, the very core and heart and essence of 
Catholic Action. 

Now we turn to the inner secret of the Legion of Mary, the 
key to everything—its devotional outlook and spirit. Briefly, 
the doctrinal basis of the Legion is Mary’s universal mediation 
as Mother of the Mystical Body of Christ. If it is true that every 
grace given to men since the moment of Her Assumption into 
Heaven, that every blessing and gift which helps us on the way to 
God, comes to us, even though unsought and unacknowledged, 
through the ever-watchful, all-solicitous, suppliantly almighty 
intercession of the Mother of God, then it is surely true that 
Catholic Action in itself and in its fruits is also entirely and utterly 
dependent upon Mary. Whether we advert to it or not, every 
grace of Catholic Action is bestowed through Mary; every soul 
that is led to God is led by Mary; every new stronghold of the 
Kingdom of Christ established is not established without the 
active codperation of Mary. Just as Mary by the will of God 
took such an intimate, such a vital, part in the work of our Re- 
demption, so does she still, by her universal mediation, take an 
essential part in the continuation of that work by the Mystical 
Body of Christ upon earth. All the work of the Hierarchy is ac- 
complished with the help of graces bestowed through Mary, and 
Catholic Action, the sharing by the laity in that work of the Hier- 
archy, is also made fruitful by means of graces bestowed through 
Mary. Therefore, why not actualize what is, in fact, already a 
reality? Why not make explicit in Catholic Action the recogni- 
tion of the overwhelming influence of the Mediatrix of all Graces, 
the Mother of God? It is to the eternal glory of Mary’s Legion 
that this has been done, for the Legion has given to the world a 
system of Catholic Action after the pattern of the Redemption 
itself as it was accomplished by God. It is the actualization in 
the sphere of practical apostolic work of God’s plan for the be- 
stowal of grace upon men. 

Or, from a slightly different point of view, we may regard 
Catholic Action as the collaboration of the laity in the continua- 
tion by the Hierarchy of the work of Christ’s Eternal Priest- 
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hood. But as the Priesthood of Christ is so intimately con- 
nected with Mary—and His very ordination took place within 
Her most pure womb and dependently, as God willed it, upon her 
consent—so must every participation in that priesthood be con- 
nected with her. Catholic Action, then, the working in the 
Mystical Body of the apostolic mission, is dependent upon Mary. 
Every grace it needs, every good it accomplishes, every progress 
it makes—all these are bestowed through Mary. There is a 
fact. There is the scheme of things willed by God. -Then, why 
not give practical expression to that fact in the working out of 
Catholic Action? Why not vow its utter dependence upon Mary? 
There is the inexorable logic of the Legion. Seeing how God 
willed to begin in Mary and through Mary, with Mary and by 
Mary, so does the Legion continue the work of the priesthood of 
Christ upon earth. 

In the application of all this to the individual, the Legion 
stresses at every opportunity that its first object, as well as its 
primary means of action, is the sanctification of its members. 
Every Legionary is expected to look upon his own personal sanc- 
tification as a primary obligation. That sanctification is only 
accomplished dependently upon Mary, whether we are conscious 
of it or not. Such is the will of God. Thus, again with inexor- 
able logic, the Legion expects all its members to make explicit 
their dependence upon Mary in the accomplishment of their own 
sanctification. That is why it is suggested that they practise 
de Montfort’s “True Devotion” to Mary, which consists es- 
sentially in the total and absolute consecration of oneself as a 
slave to her, and is nothing more than the logical conclusion to be 
drawn from any appreciation of Mary’s relationship to the 
Mystical Body of Christ. But to consecration the Legionary 
must add imitation of her who was the most perfect image of the 
spiritual features of Christ. Thus, the Handbook, which every 
Legionary is expected to study, tells us: ‘The spirit of the 
Legion of Mary is that of Mary Herself. Especially does the 
Legion aspire after her profound humility, her perfect obedience, 
her angelic sweetness, her continual prayer, her universal morti- 
fication, her altogether spotless purity, her heroic patience, her 
heavenly wisdom, her self-sacrificing courageous love of God, 
and above all her faith, that virtue which has alone in her been 
found in its fullest extent and never equalled.” 

Having thus considered the basic principle of the Legion spirit, 
which is the place of Mary in the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
the insistence that the Legion lays upon self-sanctification through 
Mary, it is but a simple corollary to understand the spirit of the 
Legion in the apostolate. For the secret of all success with 
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others lies in the establishment of personal contact—a fact proved 
by the experience of the Church from the time of the Apostles 
to the present moment. But all success also comes through 
Mary. Therefore, does it not seem most certain that the instru- 
ment best fitted for the apostolate of contact will be the instru- 
ment which has deliberately allowed itself to be formed and spirit- 
ually nourished by Mary? Contact with such a soul will be con- 
tact with Mary herself. Yes, the Legionary apostolate con- 
sists in bringing Mary to the world that every soul may be bound 
up in Christ; it consists in bringing grace, the divinely appointed 
nourishment of the soul, to the multitude, to the sick, to the 
hungering, to all. And who gives that nourishment but the 
Mother? Only through Mary, the Mother of the Mystical 
Body, is that Body fed. Hence, it is the aim of the Legion of 
Mary to bring Mary to the world as the infallible means of win- 
ning the world to Christ. Therefore, we may sum up the doc- 
trinal and devotional aspect of the Legion by saying that it is es- 
sentially Catholic Action, the carrying on of the work of Redemp- 
tion by the laity, in so far as it is given them to do so, after the 
very model upon which it was begun by God Himself. It is the 
collaboration by the laity in the continuation upon earth of the 
priestly mission of Christ, a mission that was begun within and 
dependently upon Mary. Such a mission demands the formation 
of the Christ-life within oneself, in the way in which it was first 
brought to the world, and the carrying of that life to others as it 
was first carried to all men—through Mary, as God willed it. 

There is the Legion of Mary, a lay organization whose soul is 
the priest; striving to give through Mary a generous, heroic, un- 
bounded and persevering service to the Church, bearing fruits of 
intense idealism and action; available for every apostolic work 
everywhere in the world, save the giving of material relief and the 
collecting of money; with personal sanctification as the object of 
its existence and the means of its apostolate; aiming to be the 
leaven of the community, to weld all men together in high en- 
terprise for God; open to every good Catholic; invariable in sys- 
tem, yet flexible in method; loving Mary, working with Mary, 
imitating Mary, consecrated to Mary and through Mary tending 
all Christ’s little ones wheresover they be found; directing itself 
to every individual soul and lavishing infinite sweetness and pa- 
tience upon each. And where can we find the wonderful spirit 
which has made the Legion probably the greatest lay organiza- 
tion in the world to-day, more beautifully expressed than in the 
words of this promise taken at the beginning of his Legionary life 
by every servant of Mary: 
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pK  PPrrrer errr eer T er 

Desiring to be enrolled this day as a Legionary of M ary, 

Yet knowing that of myself I cannot render worthy service, 

Do ask of Thee to come upon me and fill me with Thyself, 

So that my poor acts may be sustained by Thy power, and become 
an instrument of Thy mighty purposes. 

But I know that Thou who hast come to regenerate the world in 
Jesus Christ, 

Hast not willed to do so except through Mary; 

That without her we cannot know or love Thee; 

That it is by her, and to whom she pleases, when she pleases, and 
in the quantity and manner she pleases, 

That all Thy gifts and virtues and graces are administered; 

And I realize that the secret of a perfect Legionary service 

Consists in a complete union with her who is so completely united 
to Thee. 

So, taking in my hands the Legionary Standard, which seeks to 
set before our eyes these things, 

I stand before Thee as her soldier and her child, 

And I so declare my entire dependence upon her. 

She is the mother of my soul. 

Her heart and mine are one; 

And from that single heart she speaks again those words of old: 

‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord’ ; 

And once again Thou comest by her to do great things. 

Let Thy power overshadow me, and come into my soul with fire 
and love, 

And make it one with Mary’s love and will to save the world; 

So that I may be pure in her who was made Immaculate by Thee; 

So that Christ my Lord may likewise grow in me through Thee; 

So that I with her, His Mother, may bring Him to the world and 
to the souls who need Him; 

So that they and I, the battle won, may reign with her for ever 
tn the glory of the Blessed Trinity. 

Confident that Thou wilt so receive me—and use me—and turn 
my weakness into strength this day, 

I take my place in the ranks of the Legion, and I venture to prom- 
ise a faithful service. 

I will submit fully to its discipline, 

Which binds me to my comrades, 

And shapes us into an army, 

And keeps our line as on we march with Mary, 

To work Thy will, to operate Thy miracles of grace, 

Which will renew the face of the earth, 

And establish Thy reign, Most Holy Spirit, over all. 
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In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. 


The writer acknowledges his debt to the following publications 
dealing with the work of the Legion of Mary: ‘“‘Legio Marie” 
(the Official Handbook of the Legion, De Montfort House, 
North Brunswick St., Dublin); ‘The Legion of Mary,” by Cecily 
Hallack (Frederick Muller, London); ‘‘The Legion of Mary,” 
published by the C.T-.S. of Australia; ‘“The Legion of Mary,” by 
Fr. Leonard, C.P. (C.T.S., London); Maria Legionis (the Legion 
Journal, published quarterly). 








The Psalter in Sermons 
By the Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A learned Scripturist once recalled for my delectation an in- 
stance of homiletic misuse of the Psalter. Especially interesting, 
however, was my own discovery that in one of his sermons the 
great Bossuet had either misunderstood or had at least misused a 
text! to suggest a soul afire with ecstatic love, although the text 
really referred to a soul filled with intense anger. 

It is generally desirable for a preacher to locate a text in its con- 
text, and, if there should then remain any doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the text, he ought to consult a good commentary. 

Instances of such misunderstanding are furnished in abun- 
dance in Bainvel’s ‘‘Les contresens bibliques des prédicateurs.” 
This author selected his examples from books of French sermons. 
In his volume titled ‘‘Lecons sur l’art de précher,’’ Mourret com- 
ments on a few such illustrations of misused texts. Father 
O’ Dowd, in his work titled “‘Preaching,”’ selects for notice only 
such instances of misunderstanding of texts as appear to have been 
used in English volumes of sermons. 

The present paper confines its attention to examples taken from 
the Psalter. Few in number as these are in the present paper, 
they will suffice to enforce the general lesson of carefulness in 
quoting from the Bible, and particularly from the Psalter, since 
the Psalter especially offers many possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing—possibilities which have been too often seized by unwitting 
preachers. 


1In his funeral sermon on Maria-Theresa of Austria, Bossuet referred to the 
prayers (too often mixed up with willful distractions) in which worldly-minded folk 
indulge. He said to such listeners to his sermon: ‘‘Thus,*your ambition, which 
prayer ought to extinguish, is there inflamed: a fire very different from that which 
David ‘felt lighting itself during his meditation.’’’ The reference was to Psalm 
xxxviii. 4: ‘“‘Concaluit cor meum intra me: et in meditatione mea exardescit 
ignis.’”” But the Psalmist’s meditation was inflaming his soul, not with the glow of 
love, but with the fire of indignation, when he thoughtfully contrasted the pros- 
perity of the wicked with the sufferings of the just. Here is the rendering given in 
“The Psalms Explained’’ (p. 147): ‘‘My heart grew hot within me; and, as I re- 
flected, the fire of indignation increased’ (v. 4). A prefatory comment in the 
Introduction to this Psalm will help us to understand how mistakenly Bossuet em- 
ployed the words of the Psalm: ‘‘The similarity between this and the two preceding 
Psalms is striking. The Psalmist . . . is confronted with the same problem as in 
Psalm xxxvii, namely, the prosperity of the godless as contrasted with the sufferings 
of the just. As he contemplates this vexing question, he is tempted to murmur 
but resolves to keep silence, lest he sin with his tongue (vv. 2-4). But this self- 
repression only makes the fire within him burn the more....’’ The interested reader 
can find the sermon of Bossuet in the ‘“‘Oraisons funébres de Bossuet”’ (Paris, 1858, 
pp. 112-146), this special instance being given on p. 132, together with the “‘Concaluit 
cor meum ...,’” referred to in footnote 3 in that connection. 
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I 


(1) St. Francis de Sales reproved his dear friend, the Bishop of 
Belley, for using the words, “‘Cum sancto sanctus eris, et cum per- 
verso perverteris,’’ in a sermon on Bad Companions, whereas the 
quoted words really refer to God, ‘‘who is kind to the good man 
and stern to the deceitful man.’’ The words are taken from 
Psalm xvii: “Cum sancto sanctus eris: et cum viro innocente 
innocens eris’”’ (verse 26), and “‘et cum electo electus eris: et cum 
perverso perverteris” (verse 27). The text chosen by the Bishop 
of Belley is, therefore, not a “‘verse,”” but a compound of parts of 
two verses. 

Of course, St. Francis did not complain of this manner of quot- 
ing from the Psalm. He was displeased only with the application 
made of the quotation—an application made entirely too fre- 
quently in sermons and books of piety. When gently reproved by 
the Saint, the Bishop argued that his own interpretation might be 
inferred, albeit he knew the true meaning of the original text— 
an excuse which the Saint would not accept, maintaining that the 
good Bishop ought first of all to have stated the literal meaning of 
the text, which refers solely to God, who is merciful to good folk 
but exhibits a stern countenance, as it were, to bad folk. The 
Saint ‘‘objected to a preacher rushing straight to a mystical inter- 
pretation of Sacred Scripture, without first explaining the literal 
meaning; a method which the Saint likened to trying to raise the 
roof of a house before digging the foundation. ‘Holy Scripture 
should be treated more seriously and more reverently; it is not a 
piece of stuff to be cut out and shaped into any kind of garment 
men please,’ he used to say. When the actual sense of the words 
had been explained, he allowed mystical and moral interpreta- 
tions, but even then judiciously, and not strained to the utmost. 
He used to say that such overdrawn applications were like a 
carillon of bells, which may be imagined to say whatever one 
wills.’”’ Thus wrote the Boswellian Bishop of Belley in his beau- 
tiful work, ‘“‘The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales’’ (English transla- 
tion, New York City, 1876, p. 346). 

(2) We may next turn to a text which has divided the opinion 
of Catholic scholars in homiletics, not in respect of its true mean- 
ing, but of its availability for use in a sermon on the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. The text in question comprises the latter part of verse 7 
and the first part of verse 8 of Psalm lxiii: ‘‘Accedet homo ad cor 
altum; et exaltabitur Deus.’’ Challoner placed a footnote warn- 
ing the reader: ‘‘A deep heart. That is, crafty, subtle, deep proj- 
ects and designs; which nevertheless shall not succeed, for God 
shall be exalted in bringing them to nought by His wisdom and 
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power.” <A paraphrase is furnished us by Callan and McHugh in 
their volume, ‘““‘The Psalms Explained” (New York City, 1929, 
pp. 220-221), together with an illuminating footnote—all in the 
general sense given by Challoner. The Psalm is a prayer for pro- 
tection against godless enemies, upon whom the divine judgment 
falls in the midst of their schemes: ‘‘They plan deeds of iniquity; 
they exhaust themselves with scheming. But if a man conceives a 
deceitful plan, God shall rise against him, and the blows of such 
sinners become harmless like the arrows of children . . .”’ (verses 
7 and 8). I have italicized the paraphrase of the Latin words 
(“‘Accedet homo ad cor altum: et exaltabitur Deus’’) sometimes 
employed in English translation for a sermon on the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 

It is quite conceivable that a preacher, consulting a Latin Con- 
cordance under the word “‘Cor,” would run off with what at first 
glance appears to suit his sermon on the Sacred Heart. Had such 
a hasty preacher consulted the Psalm itself in its entirety, he would 
not have misunderstood its true meaning. But a reader might 
hereupon ask: “Well, why may not a preacher use the text in an 
adapted sense?’ Such a reader might even refer to the thought 
of St. Francis de Sales on the permissible use of a mystical sense, 
or to Father Pope’s view declaring that the words ‘“‘Accedet 
homo ad cor altum, et exaltabitur Deus,’’ could be taken as ‘‘ex- 
pressing certain aspects of devotion to the Sacred Heart....”’ 
But Father Pope forthwith added (to what has been quoted above 
from him) the stringent caution: ‘“But we have no right to say 
that this meaning was ever intended by the Holy Spirit” (cfr. 
“The Catholic Student’s ‘Aids’ to the Bible,” p. 69). Similarly, 
St. Francis de Sales objected to a preacher’s running straight to a 
mystical interpretation without first of all having explained the 
literal sense of a text. 

On the other hand, Father O’Dowd, in his volume titled 
“Preaching,’’ says: ‘Some Biblical theologians consider the ap- 
plication of these words to the Sacred Heart as nothing short of a 
material sin of blasphemy. The ‘deep heart’ spoken of is the mali- 
cious heart of the sinner’’ (p. 141). Similarly, Mourret’s judgment 
is unfavorable here, since he contents himself with saying: ““Have 
you ever heard a preacher apply verse 7 of Psalm Ixiii, Accedet 
homo ad cor altum et exaltabitur Deus, a text thus translated: 
‘Behold the Man with a great heart, by whom God shall be ex- 
alted’? A mere glance at the context shows that the Psalm 
speaks of the heart of an impious man, and not of the Heart of 
the God-Man” (p. 52). 

There can hardly be any doubt as to how St. Francis de Sales 
would regard any other use of this text than a literal interpretation 
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in view of his remarks to his dear friend, the Bishop of Belley, 
whom he reproved for a more or less harmless use of the verses of 
one Psalm. Meanwhile, Fr. Gigot, in his ‘General Introduction 
to the Study of the Scriptures,” seemed to find no fault (pp. 
390-391) with the application of the compounded ‘‘verse’’ to 
the question of the sort of company we should keep. 

Just as Fr. Gigot appeared to find no fault with the text of the 
Psalter as applied to the matter of the company one keeps, so 
Fr. Pope appeared to permit an application, to the Sacred Heart, 
of a text referring really to a sinner’s deceitful heart. If, however, 
the Saint’s rule were applied to the two texts in question; if, 
that is to say, the preacher were first of all to advise his hearers 
of the literal meaning of the two texts before going on to assert a 
mystical interpretation, we can well fancy that the congregation 
would only smile at the curious ingenuity of the preacher in fitting 
either text to a mystical interpretation so far, far away from the 
literal meaning. The good people might well wonder why the 
preacher should take up so much time to tell the true meaning 
and then to twist the words into a meaning they simply could not 
have. 

Howbeit, a preacher has a duty which appears to be fairly 
obvious. He ought really to know what he is doing to a text taken 
from Holy Writ—a text having its venerable origin in the mind of 
God Himself. Ifa preacher forces it away from its true meaning 
with conscious intent, St. Francis would have him say so to his 
hearers; but in this case there would nevertheless seem to be a 
sort of solemn punning on sacred words. If a preacher misuses a 
text in the ‘‘good faith” of ignorance, he seems to convict himself 
of carelessness in the handling of holy things when he has any 
reason to suspect the correctness of his own interpretation and 
has access to a good commentary.? 

2It is doubtless permissible to comment further on this particular text, a text 
which could be so easily misinterpreted as referring to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
We are apt, it may be, to read our Breviary rapidly—mayhap “‘hurriedly’’ would be 
the truer word in some cases; and the Psalms are particularly difficult to under- 
stand. This fact is pointed out by the authors of ‘‘The Psalms Explained’: ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately, the authors of the Septuagint were masters neither of Greek nor of He- 
brew. ... In purely historical and prosaic parts they did well, but when dealing with 
highly poetical books like the Psalter they were not infrequently seriously at fault’’ 
(p. 13). The frequent and serious faultiness in the rendering of the Psalter was not 
obviated in the Vulgate translation. It is not strange that those readers who know 
their Latin well should nevertheless have been greatly puzzled at times. I once 
heard a professor (whose work in class dealt almost exclusively with the Old Testa- 
ment) utter a lament that he found the versions of the Psalter in our Catholic Bible 
difficult to understand. We can accordingly fancy quite easily a priest who intends 
to preach on the Sacred Heart of Jesus and finds under his eyes the words, ‘‘Accedet 
homo ad cor altum: et exaltabitur Deus,” seizing at once on the text and seeing in 
it a suggestion of the word “altum’’ that reminds him of: ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God!’’ (Rom., xi. 33), or of “‘the 


breadth, and length, and height, and depth” (Eph., iii. 18) of the love of Christ. 
Nevertheless, the cor altum is the very reverse of all this; is, in fact, its polar 
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(3) Having thus considered a text poorly chosen for a sermon 
on the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we may now look at a text similarly 
inappropriate for a sermon on the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady: “Queretur peccatum illius et non invenietur.” In our 
breviaries it would be found as verse 36 of Psalm ix. The Vul- 
gate, however, places it under the heading, ‘‘Ps. X secundum 
Hebreos,”’ and the verse would be numbered as 15. Toa preacher 
who should get his text under the word “‘peccatum”’ in a Bible 
Concordance, the text might appear appropriate to Our Lady in 
the completest way. It would, indeed, state the simple and ex- 
quisite truth concerning her sinlessness. But the complete verse 
15 would disillusion the preacher: “Contrahe brachium pecca- 
toris et maligni: queretur peccatum illius et non invenietur.”’ 
Even the briefest glance at the context here would make it clear 
to the preacher that the text is singularly inappropriate to Our 
Immaculate Mother. The New Translation (Philadelphia, 1917), 
made from the Masoretic Text by Jewish scholars, renders the 
text thus: ‘And as for the evil man, search out his wickedness, 
tillnone be found.” In ‘The Psalms Explained” the whole verse is 
paraphrased: “‘Break Thou the arm of the wicked and the evil 
man, paralyze his power to do mischief; pursue his crime until 
there remains no trace of such conduct.” A footnote hereupon 
says: ‘“Various interpretations are offered: (a) destroy the sinner 
himself; (b) take away his power of sinning; (c) so punish his 
crime that it shall not be repeated.”’ 

Mourret declares that the literal meaning applied to the Blessed 
Virgin ‘‘serait un blasphéme.’’ Undoubtedly so. But who would 
think of doing this? On the other hand, why should a preacher 
use such a text at all? The only reasonable answer must be that 
he would do so only because he had not looked up (or at) the con- 
text. Another possible answer might be that the preacher is 
using the text as a sort of Scriptural ‘‘motto”’ divorced from its 
context; but such an answer would be unreasonable, since it 
would suggest that the preacher could not be fairly viewed as 
being in his right senses. 

Reading the complete Book of Psalms about every week in our 
Breviary, we are naturally subject to the temptation of taking a 
verse or part of a verse, thus repeatedly stamped on our memory, 
as a text fora sermon. We may forget that the Vulgate version 
of the Psalms is singularly replete with misleading Latin render- 
ings and rather rare Latin words (e.g., cremium, morticina). 


opposite; for it is the deep, crafty, scheming heart of the sinner against whom 
God shall rise up to make harmless all the deep and crafty plottings. A careful 
reading of the context here ought at least to raise a suspicion in the preacher’s mind 
that the text in question should not be applied to the Sacred Heart of Jesus; anda 
glance into some such handy volume as “The Psalms Explained” will save the 
preacher from a mistaken use of the texts of the Psalter. 
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Various other difficulties confront us at times. Attention has 
been called here to three of them: (1) “Cum sancto sanctus 
eris...”; (2) ‘““Accedat homo ad cor altum’’; (3) ‘“‘Queretur pec- 
catum illius. ...’’ A few additional illustrations of homiletic 
misunderstanding may prove interesting. 

(4) ‘Mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis’’ (Ps. Ixvii. 36) is susceptible 
of two translations. The translation of “‘sanctis,’’ to be found 
almost universally, is the rather obvious word, “saints’—and 
assuredly it is true that ‘God is wonderful in His Saints.” Bib- 
lical scholars of the present time, however, contend that, although 
our traditional translation declares an unquestionable truth, it 
does not convey the real meaning of the verse, in which sanctis 
means, not saints, but holy places, sanctuaries; and that the word 
refers to the places where the Ark of the Covenant had rested be- 
fore reaching the site of a permanent sanctuary. Our Chal- 
loner’s version uses the word “saints.” The recent translation 
of the Old Testament into English by a committee of Jews 
(‘With the aid of previous versions and with constant consulta- 
tion of Jewish authorities,’ published in Philadelphia in 1917), 
renders the Hebrew text as: “Awful is God out of thy holy 
places....’’ Father O’Dowd comments on our ordinary English 
rendering (“‘saints’’): ‘“The passage may be so treated as to be 
applicable to the saints, but its direct reference is to places and not 
to people.” 

(5) “Anima mea in manibus meis semper...” (Ps. cxviii. 
109) is rendered literally by Challoner: ‘‘My soul is continually 
in my hands.” I recall that a learned and devout priest ad- 
dressed the students of my seminary days and solemnly com- 
mented upon this text to the effect that clerics especially ought 
always to have their souls in their hands; that is to say, ought 
always to be ready to render an account of their actions to God. 
The Hebraic idiom, however, appears to mean something quite 
different, namely, that the speaker believes himself to be in dan- 
ger of death: ‘‘My life is continually in peril,’’ as the idiom is 
expressed in English (according to “The Psalms Explained’’). 
The English translation made by the Committee of Jews (re- 
ferred to above) naturally gives us a direct rendering, since the 
Committee of course naturally understood the idiomatic mean- 
ing, and saw no reason for paraphrasing the text in order to make 
it intelligible to Gentile readers. Meanwhile, it may be noted 
that our common expression, ‘I carried my life in my hands” 
(that is, “I was constantly in danger of death’), is practically 
equivalent to the meaning of the Hebraic phraseology. Accord- 
ingly, the Psalmist does not mean here that a good man is always 
ready to give an account of his activities to God. 


” 
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(6) ‘‘Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine: dedisti 
letitiam in corde meo” (Ps. iv. 7), prays for God’s protection 
which, if obtained, will make us glad. Challoner translates: 
“The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us: Thou 
hast given gladness in my heart.”’ Fathers Callan and McHugh 
take account of the tenses of the Hebrew: ‘‘The light of Thy coun- 
tenance and favor, O Lord, shed upon us [not ‘és signed upon 
us’]; then shalt Thou give [not ‘Thou hast given’’] joy to our 
hearts. . . .’’ It should perhaps be noted that the committee of Jews 
uses the past tense (‘‘Thou hast put gladness in my heart”), 
instead of the future tense. Fr. O’Dowd comments: ‘‘The text 
as it is in the Vulgate seems to tell of the light of God shining by 
reflection in the intelligence of man. In the Hebrew the first part 
of the verse is a prayer for protection: ‘Spread over us, O Lord, 
the light of Thy face’”’ (p. 140). In any event, the verse cannot 
well be employed to indicate a reflection of God’s light in our 
minds. 

(7) The word “lumen” is obviously metaphorical in the pre- 
ceding illustration. It is—or has been—ordinarily understood in 
a curiously mystical fashion in another famous text: ‘In lumine 
tuo videbimus lumen’”’ (Ps. xxxv. 10). 

Not long ago a priest referred to some Psalms ‘‘which owing to 
sheer corruption of the text or length and complication are slow 
to yield up their meaning to attract us. But it will be rare that 
we do not find in them some nucleus, as it were, of lovableness. 
We may light upon a verse that fascinates us: ‘Jn lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen’ or ‘Visitasti terram et inebriasti eam’; and grad- 
ually the sense of the Psalm will extend itself around this nucleus 
till the whole becomes incandescent with significance.”” Espe- 
cially fascinating is the former of these two illustrative texts. 
The Anglican translation of the Psalter styles this Psalm as no. 
xxxvi, and translates the verse in question thus: ‘‘For with Thee 
is the well of life; and in Thy light shall we see light.”” Chal- 
loner, translating our Vulgate, calls this Psalm no. xxxv, and trans- 
lates thus: “‘For with Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy light 
we shall see light.’”’ The renderings are identical (except the 
words, “‘well’’ and ‘‘fountain,” respectively). The recently pub- 
lished Jewish translation of the Bible (1917) calls the Psalm no. 
xxxvi, and uses the exact rendering of our verse given by Challoner. 
All three versions thus employ the same phraseology commented 
upon as exquisitely significant, by the priest referred to above, 
because of a sort of fascination in the mysterious wording (‘In 
lumine tuo videbimus lumen’”’), which ultimately throws a sudden 
illumination on the meaning of the Psalm. 

Nevertheless, it still remains fairly obvious that the expression 
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“In lumine tuo videbimus lumen,” or its English rendering given 
above in the Anglican Psalter, in Challoner’s rendering of our Vul- 
gate, and in the recent Jewish rendering, remains obscure. What 
is really meant by the declaration that ‘‘in Thy light we shall see 
light”? So far as I am aware, the only English rendering that 
really throws “‘light” (on the twofold “light” employed in the 
renderings quoted above) is that of Callan and McHugh in their 
large volume, ‘“The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students: 
With Introductions, Paraphrases and Notes” (New York City). 
Verses 9 and 10 of the Psalm as given in the recent Jewish transla- 
tion may be compared with the version as rendered by Callan and 
McHugh, which really explains the two meanings of “‘light’”’ as not 
mysteriously significant. 


(A) 

9. They are abundantly satis- 
fied with the fatness of Thy house: 
and Thou makest them to drink of 
the river of Thy pleasures. 

10. For with Thee is the foun- 
tain of life; in Thy light do we see 
light. 


(B) 

9. They have their fill of the 
choicest food in Thy house, and 
Thou givest them to drink of the 
stream of Thy delights. 

10. For with Thee is the foun- 
tain of life and plenty, and in Thy 
favor we see and enjoy the light of 








prosperity. 


Under the Jewish rendering (A) we find no real explanation 
of the twofold “‘light’’ in the second half of verse 10. Under (B), 
however, all the mystery of the twofold “light” is plainly solved. 
Explanation (B) is not meant, of course, to replace the English 
renderings quoted above, but merely to explain difficult passages. 
But it happily throws “‘light’”’ on a verse which is not really ‘“‘mys- 
terious’’ in its Hebraic setting. Undoubtedly, the verse we have 
been thus considering has exercised a great fascination for its 
pious readers, doubtless in large part because of a wording mys- 
terious to the reader, a wording that might suggest food for 
the highest mystical contemplative to digest with gusto. We of 
the New Dispensation also pray God’s favor upon our material 
desires and needs. But in neither of such prayings shall we pre- 
tend to be exercising the highest flights of the mystical contem- 
plative—flights such as the mysterious phraseology, ‘In lumine 
tuo videbimus lumen,’’ seems to have suggested to some good 


folk who have used the words in their pious reflections upon this 
Psalm. 

(8) ‘‘Notum fac mihi, Domine, finem meum: et numerum dierum 
meorum quis est: ut sciam quid desit mihi’’ (Ps. xxxviii. 5) would 
seem to be clear in a simple, literal translation; that is to say, it 
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is a prayer that we may fully recognize the shortness of our span 
of life. It is not, then, a prayer for light to recognize ‘‘what is yet 
lacking in me”’ in respect of moral duty. A reader might misun- 
derstand Challoner’s translation: “‘O Lord, make me know my 
end, and what is the number of my days, that I may know what 
is wanting to me.”” But if a preacher quotes merely the words: 
“O Lord, make me know my end, that I may know what is want- 
ing to me,”’ he may thus make the verse appear to be an appeal for 
God’s help to learn our faults, that is, what is wanting to us in 
respect of our duty to attain our last end. 

(9) Unless a preacher shall have read a good translation or a 
good paraphrase of Psalm cxxviii, he may be easily puzzled by 
verses 15-16: ‘‘Non est occultatum os meum ate. ... Imper- 
fectum meum viderunt oculi tui, etc.”” Even Challoner’s ‘“My 
bone is not hidden from Thee...’ may not be intelligible, because 
of the present tense (‘‘is’” not hidden). A good paraphrase makes 
the meaning clear: ‘“My body was not hidden from Thee. ... In 
mine imperfect, embryonic state. . .’’ (“The Psalms Explained,” 
p. 489, where a footnote makes clear a parallelism in verse 15, 
and the Hebrew meaning of dies formabuntur, etc., of verse 16). 

(10) Who has not been somewhat puzzled by: ‘‘et miserationes 
ejus super omnia opera ejus” (Ps. cxliv.9)? The verse simply as- 
serts that God’s mercies extend over all His works, and not that 
His mercy is superior to His other attributes. 


II 


The present paper has been considering misuses or misapplica- 
tions of texts from the Psalter—and of course the possible list is 
far from exhaustion. It has not, similarly of course, been consider- 
ing mistranslations of the Psalter (such, for instance, as Canon 
Sheehan put humorously into the mouth of one of his clerical char- 
acters, who naively rendered the words “‘Herodii domus dux est 
eorum” as ‘‘The house of Herod is the leader of them all’’). 
“Accommodation”’ of a text must be made carefully, and never in 
a probative or argumentative manner. 











Is the Interpretation of Canon 900 
Also Dated? 


By JoserpH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Some months ago, in an article in this Revrew,' I discussed the 
interpretation given by most authors of Canon 1111, and showed 
how that interpretation is at variance with the text of the Canon 
itself and with that same text as seen in the light of what Cardinal 
Gasparri says was its first version. The first version of Canon 
1111 was intended to keep the old law as it was; the new version 
was intended to change the old law in a very important particular. 
Still, authors persisted in reading the old law into the new law in 
spite of the plain implications of the text of Canon 1111. These 
authors overlooked Canon 18, which declares that church laws 
are to be understood in accordance with the proper meaning of 
the words as found in text and context. It is only when that 
meaning is doubtful or obscure that recourse is to be had to 
parallel passages of the Code (if such exist), to the purpose and 
the circumstances of the law in question, and to the mind of the 
legislator. True, Canon 6 does lay down the rule that, if the 
prescription of any Canon is of doubtful variance with the former 
law, then the former law is to be presumed. But a previous 
clause of that same Canon 6 prescribes that, where a Canon differs 
from the former law, such Canon is to be judged by its own text. 
This is why the codifiers were instructed first to draw up the 
existing law in Canons; then, where they thought changes ex- 
pedient, they were to add separate Canons embodying the sug- 
gested changes. Hence, where we find a text of the Code de- 
parting from the previous law, that text has to be interpreted, 
not only as a new law, but also as a new law which is part of a 
general revision of the entire legislation of the Church in matters 
disciplinary. I think I pointed out how canonists and theologians 
have failed to do this in interpreting Canon 1111. 

In my humble opinion most commentators have fallen into a 
similar error in interpreting Canon 900, n. 3, of the Code. And 
their error in reading the old law into the new has led them to 
regard an official interpretation of Canon 893, §§ 1 and 2, as if it 
were an interpretation of Canon 900, n. 3. 

Let us proceed to apply the rules of interpretation of the Code 
to this Canon 900, n. 3, and see what is the meaning of this third 
clause of Canon 900. First, we shall start with the Canon and 
~ ¥“An Outdated Interpretation of Canon 1111” (September, 1941). 
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take the words in the text; then we shall proceed to take them in 
the context. 

Canon 900 opens by declaring that any and all reservations (of 
sins, not of censures) lose all their force (that is, cease entirely) 
in three cases. The first case is that of sick, house-bound per- 
sons who want to go to confession or persons getting married 
who want to go to confession. The second case is that of a lawful 
superior refusing the confessor the faculty, or of a confessor who 
prudently thinks he cannot ask for the faculty without grave in- 
convenience to the penitent or without danger to the seal. The 
third case is that of a person going outside the diocese of the 
person reserving the sin, even if the penitent goes thither solely 
to obtain absolution. The first and the second cases have been 
uniformly interpreted as they stand. But not the third. Vio- 
lence is done to this clause in order to read into it the former law; 
not all of the former law, because up to a very short time before 
the Code a person who went out of his diocese just for absolution 
from a reserved sin could not validly be absolved from that sin 
by any extra-diocesan confessor. Such a penitent was said to 
have gone out in fraudem legis. It was like a person going out of 
his parish or diocese for marriage under the Decree Jametsi; 
such a person was construed to have acted fraudulently and was not 
validly married. Of course, no author could go to the extreme of 
holding in the face of clause 3 that a person now leaving his 
diocese just for absolution from a reserved sin acts in fraud and is 
invalidly absolved. But this certainty was not established pre- 
vious to July 13, 1916, when the Holy Office by the authority of 
Pope Benedict XV sent out a sort of advance sheet of the Code 
on reserved sins. It was only that Instruction which explicitly 
declared that a person leaving his diocese for the express purpose 
of getting absolution from a reserved sin was nevertheless validly 
absolved. But the same Instruction retained the other proviso 
of the former law, namely, that the same sin must not be equaiiy 
reserved in the diocese to which the bound penitent went. This 
second proviso of the pre-Code instruction is what authors insist on 
and persist in reading into the Code in defiance of the text of the Code 
itself. 

Now, have these authors any warrant for their opinion in 
either text or context? First, as to the text. ‘‘Outside the terri- 
tory of the one reserving the sin (extra territorium reservantis)—”’ 
these words are unmistakable. They indicate that a person is 
under only the reserving legislator. Otherwise, if the old law 
were to be kept, the wording would have been: ‘‘outside a territory 
wherein this particular sin has been reserved.’’ For, as the old 
legal adage hasit: what the lawgiver could have said and did not 
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say, he must be considered not to have intended. Admittedly 
there is added, ‘‘even if the penitent goes out for absolution only.” 
But this is added to emphasize the fact that he may leave the 
diocese for absolution only. The entire declaration is that any 
and all reservations cease once the penitent is outside the diocese 
of the one making the reservation. Going out for absolution only 
might be construed by a fiction of law as not leaving the diocese 
and still under the reservation. So, the lawgiver makes plain 
that such departure is within the penitent’s privilege, as it was not 
previous to July 13, 1916. There was no need to add: ‘even 
if the diocese gone to has the same reservation.’’ For that is 
included in the words: ‘“‘extra territorium reservantis.”’ 

The interpretation here advocated becomes still plainer in the 
context. For the context is the enumeration of the cessations 
of reserved sins, as the preceding Canon enumerates the persons 
who possess ipso jure faculties to absolve. The first enumera- 
tion is that of persons house-bound through sickness and of per- 
sons getting married. The second enumeration covers cases 
where a faculty is denied, or where the securing of such a faculty 
would entail grave inconvenience for the penitent or a danger 
to the seal. No one seeks to limit the application of this clause 
by urging exceptions when the refusal of the faculty is prudent 
and salutary, or when the inconvenience of the penitent is a moral 
or spiritual one. So, why make an exception to the third enu- 
meration that any and all reservations cease outside of the terri- 
tory of the one reserving the sin? Is not this third cessation quite 
in keeping with the other two? For the measure of inconveni- 
ence attaching to reserved sins never reaches a grave degree, 
as it does in censures reserved. For while grave inconvenience 
will justify any confessor in absolving from a reserved censure, 
still there remains the obligation of standing by the mandate of 
the one reserving the censure outside the danger of death, and 
even then in the case of papal censures most specially reserved. 
Then why say that the measure of inconvenience of going into 
another diocese is not enough to excuse from a reserved sin, and 
especially in view of the fact that it is declared sufficient to ex- 
cuse from a local censure reserved according to Canon 2247, § 2? 

I am aware that other reasons are alleged. One is that the 
penitent depends on the jurisdiction of the confessor he goes to, 
and where a given sin is reserved in a diocese, the confessor has 
no jurisdiction to absolve. A variation of the same argument 
holds that it is not the place where the sin is committed that 
counts, but the place where it is confessed. This argument 
begs the question. It supposes just what must be proved— 
that the lawgiver wants persons who have committed a reserved 
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sin in one diocese to be bound by that reservation in every other 
diocese having the same reservation. The lawgiver could have 
so ordered, as he did before the Code; he could have ordered also 
as he did before July 13, 1916, that the penitent was still bound 
by the reservation if he left the diocese only for absolution, even 
if in the diocese he went there was no such reservation. But the 
decisive point is not what the lawgiver could have done; it is what 
he did—nothing more and nothing less. If he wanted, as he 
plainly states, the reservation to cease outside the territory of the 
one making it, then cease it does, all historic and metaphysical 
arguments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The tenor of the law shows that the lawgiver was desirous that 
Ordinaries suppress the few sins which might threaten the spiritual 
morale of the diocese by making those sins somewhat hard—but 
not hard to the point of grave inconvenience—to get absolution 
from. So he declares all reservations cease in part during the 
paschal season and during missions as to the pastor and the 
missionaries, respectively, absolving. Then he further declares 
that there are three cases of total cessation of which two are 
admittedly without exception. And for the exception urged in 
the third case commentators give no intrinsic reason. Why 
should those leaving the diocese for absolution be different from 
the sick going outside the diocese for hospitalization, who surely 
are exempt inside and outside the diocese; or different from be- 
trothed persons going outside the diocese for marriage and want- 
ing to be shrived, who likewise are still exempt? The reason 
in cases one and two is that the law says these two classes do not 
come under the reservation. The same law says also that those 
going outside the diocese no longer come under the reservation. 

Before answering the two formidable-looking objections that 
can be brought forward, let us confirm our contention by the 
parallel passages of the Code. I refer to the cessation of reserved 
local censures. A reserved censure can be directly absolved 
in the diocese of reservation when there is a grave inconvenience 
in waiting for the special faculty; but ordinarily the mandate 
of the legislator must be sought and abided by. Yet, that same 
local censure ceases once a person leaves the diocese even for 
absolution, although before the Code this latter was not true, 
since he was held to be leaving in fraudem legis. Here is the 
greater reservation ceasing when one leaves the diocese; what 
should prevent the lesser? Must not the lawgiver be presumed 
to wish the lesser reservation to cease for the same amount of in- 
convenience, real or fictitious? Again, a Religious Institute can 
reserve sins for its subjects, and in the Institute only the regularly 
deputed house confessors have by the law the right to absolve 
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from those reserved sins; still, any priest with diocesan faculties, 
even a fellow-Religious, can absolve from these Religious reser- 
vations. Yet, authors would compel a lay person, or a secular 
priest, not only to go outside his diocese for a free confessor, 
but also to seek out a diocese where the same sin is not reserved. 
Again, priests enjoying common law faculties to hear confessions 
may on the high sea hear the confessions of those coming to visit 
the boat; they may even go into ports of call and hear confes- 
sions, at least up to three full days, and in all cases absolve from 
local reserved cases—of censures no less than of sins. Yet, the 
neighboring diocesan confessor is to be denied this faculty if his 
own diocese happens to have the same reserved sin, that is, if we 
are to be guided by extrinsic authority, an authority which, until 
it becomes the usual interpretation by forty years of observance, 
has no more binding force than the reasons alleged by its private 
sponsors. 

The two main objections may now be considered. The first 
is that the former law is to be presumed if the present law only 
doubtfully changes the former law. But our contention is that 
the present law is not doubtful even in text, to say nothing of 
what its clarity is when viewed in the light of context and in the 
light of parallel passages of the Code. Let us take the former 
law in its last text, that of the preceptive Instruction of July 13, 
1916. Ifthe Code keeps the text of that Instruction on all points, 
and that text is only implicit on some points and these points are 
not made explicit by the Code, the argument of presuming the 
former law where the present law is doubtful is quite apposite. 
But that former text happens to be explicit throughout. And 
although it was published less than two years before the Code 
went into effect, yet it is derogated from by the Code in one un- 
deniable feature. I mean this: the Code gives the Canon 
Penitentiary faculties to absolve from all reserved sins ipso jure; 
whereas the Instruction of 1916 mentioned the Canon Peniten- 
tiary as one among the few to whom the Holy Office wanted 
habitual faculties to be given. One change makes another 
likely. And there is just one other, and this occurs in the third 
case of cessation. Let us set the words of the Instruction against 
the words of the Code on the same class three: 


Instruction of July 13, 1916 Canon 900, n. 3 
“Postremo, a peccatis in aliqua “(Quevis reservatio omni vi 
dicecesi reservatis absolvi possunt caret:) 3. Extra territorium 


peenitentes in alia dicecesi, ubi  reservantis, etiamsi dumtaxat ad 
reservata non sunt, a quovis con- absolutionem obtinendam peeni- 
fessario sive seculari sive regulari, tens ex eo discesserit.”’ 

etiamsi precise ad absolutionem 

obtinendam eo accesserint.”’ 
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The words of the Code are manifestly different from those of 
the Instruction, and we must assume that the change in the word- 
ing was deliberate. So, by force of Canon 6, n. 3, the words 
of the Code must be interpreted in their own light and in the 
light of parallel passages of the Code; in the light also of the pur- 


The second objection is that the Code Commission on Inter- 


reservations. Therefore, reservations do not cease outside 
the territory if the new territory has the same reservations. 
But the Commission was not asked anything about the scope of 


that peregrint are not bound by local laws, unless these laws 
concern the public order or prescribe solemnities of contract. 
So, the Holy See was asked if the reservations of sins come under 
the public order—or, in our own civil parlance, if the commission 
of these sins constitutes a breach of the peace. The Holy See 


authors still hold that local censures of a reserved nature do not 
bind peregrini unless the offense affects the public order. But the 
Code had declared very explicitly that the very purpose of re- 
served sins is to preserve the spiritual morale of the diocese, 
or of the Religious Institute. Hence, we have in the inter- 


a classical instance of laws binding strangers or those without 
domicile or quasi-domicile. It is quite a different thing to say 
that a person without residential status in a diocese is bound by 
the reservation of a sin if he commits that sin in the diocese, and 


served, cannot obtain absolution in the outside diocese if the 


then it would have been placed under Canon 900, n. 3; not, as it 
was, under Canon 893, §§ 1 and 2. 

To what lengths will not preconceived notions lead men other- 
wise learned and experienced? So, it does seem as if we must 
add the common interpretation of Canon 900, n. 3, to that of 


circumstances of the law and of the mind of the legis- 


has declared that strangers, or peregrini, are bound by 


)O, n. 3. It was asked about the status of peregrini 
non 893, §§ 1 and 2. Now Canon 14, $1, n. 2, declares 


that they do. And the query was pertinent, because 


of November 24, 1920 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 575), 


at a person who goes outside the diocese where he has 
d a sin (whether he be incola, advena or peregrinus) re- 


is there reserved. If the latter had been the query, 


11, and call them both dated. 














The Byzantine Cross 


By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Catholics are often puzzled at the sight of the Byzantine Cross. 
They see it gleaming in triple glory on the towers of large cathe- 
dral-like churches; they see it in wooden plainness crowning the 
humble crest of the roof of a simple chapel. And they are curious 
about its form: the large horizontal cross-beam slightly above the 
center of the perpendicular; the smaller horizontal cross-beam 
above the main one; and an oblique cross-beam near the base. 
What does it mean? Who are the people that use it? Do any 
Catholics make use of it? 

The Byzantine Cross is used by people practising the Byzantine 
Rite: Greeks, Russians, Ukrainians, Rumanians, Syrians (Mel- 
chites), etc. It is used both by the Catholics and by the Ortho- 
dox. But it is used more by the Orthodox than by the Catholics, 
not for any intrinsic reason, but merely because the Orthodox 
have been less subject to Western (Latin) influences than the 
Eastern Catholics. Some Eastern Catholics, with the very best 
of intentions, but with not enough knowledge of and pride in their 
ewn cultural heritage, have slavishly copied much that is Western 
in their own churches, thus distorting their own proper art and 
destroying their own splendid and beautiful traditions. 

Hence, in many Byzantine Catholic churches to-day one will see 
only the Latin form of cross, just as one will see only the rococo- 
reredos altars instead of the plain liturgical table of the pure 
Byzantine Rite; there will be statues instead of ikons, there will 
be decorations and innovations like the organ,’ instead of the 
magnificent, liturgically required eikonostasis,? etc. Such need- 
less Latinizing only tends to put off more and more the day of 
reunion between the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. ‘“‘Ac- 
tions speak louder than words,”’ and so in vain do we promise the 
Orthodox that their own rites and discipline will be preserved in- 
tact in all that accords with Catholic faith and morals; in vain do 
we promise it, when every second Catholic church of Eastern Rite 
looks exactly like a Latin church inside and out! Pope Leo XIII 
himself ordered and directed the restoration of the pure Byzan- 


1 Byzantine church music is to be sung a cappella; without organ. This greatly 
enhances the majesty of its polyphony. 

? The eikonostasis is the image-screen, pierced by three doors, that separates the 
sanctuary from the body of the church. 
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tine Rite to the great Greek Catholic monastery of Grottaferrata 
(near Rome), when decadently that institution had become hybrid 
liturgically. 

But the triple-barred cross does appear also on Catholic 
Churches of the Byzantine Rite. A notable example is the 
great Church of St. Nicholas in Chicago, the church at which the 
Oriental Eucharistic Congress was held last June. The three 
main cupolas of this church are crowned with the Byzantine 
Cross; and the majority, even of the highly Latinized Eastern 
Catholic churches, retain the Byzantine form of cross on the 
hand-cross used by the priest on more solemn occasions (e.g., at 
the end of High Mass to bless the people). This hand-cross is 
otherwise seldom seen because, when not in use, it is kept lying 
flat on the altar to the right of the Gospel Book (which always 
lies in the center of the altar before the tabernacle). 

What is the meaning of the triple cross-beam? There are three 
main explanations given. The first theory holds that the small 
horizontal top bar is the title-board: ‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” The oblique bottom beam represents a crooked foot- 
rest—crooked because of an old Oriental tradition that Our Lord 
was acripple. Since there is no foundation for such a tradition, 
it might better be called an erratic superstition. 

The second theory holds that the main cross is that of Our 
Lord. The smaller horizontal beam on top makes with the per- 
pendicular another and smaller cross—that of St. Peter. The 
bottom or oblique bar, taken together with the perpendicular, 
makes an X-shaped cross—that of St. Andrew. Why the Byzan- 
tine devotion to St. Andrew? Because of an old tradition of 
theirs that St. Andrew evangalized the country about Constan- 
tinople (Byzantium). Centuries later, when tension became great 
between Rome and Constantinople, the rabid Byzantines defended 
their assumption of the patriarchal dignity and more than patri- 
archal jurisdiction, by saying that their see as well as Rome’s was 
of apostolic origin, having been founded by St. Andrew, the 
brother of St. Peter. 

This historically untenable theory rests simply upon a literary 
deception perpetrated by the priest Procopius, who wrote a work 
which he attributed to Dorotheus of Tyre,* and in which a list of 
the first twenty-two bishops of Constantinople appears, covering a 
space of four centuries; the first bishop of the twenty-two is St. 
Andrew. All this is quite ridiculous; no reputable Byzantine his- 
torian, like Eusebius, Socrates, Gelasius, or Cyzicenus, mentions 
it. The Canons of the Gicumenical Councils which speak of 
giving the patriarchal dignity to Constantinople (Canon 3 of 


3 Migne, Patrologia Graca, XCII, col. 1068. 
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Constantinople held in 381, and Canon 28 of Chalcedon in 451) 
are silent about it. Even Photius in his tumultuous glorifica- 
tion of the ‘‘New Rome’”’ over the “‘Old Rome’”’ does not adduce 
this argument. Dr. George Hofmann, S.J., of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome and probably the greatest living au- 
thority on Byzantine history, says that the first Bishop of Byzan- 
tium was Metrophanes, some time between 306 and 314. Byzan- 
tium became the imperial city of Constantinople only in 325, and 
was solemnly blessed and dedicated as such in 330. Hence, the 
Apostle St. Andrew did not found the Bishopric of Constantinople, 
and there is no solidly scientific evidence that St. Andrew preached 
there; though the tradition need not be discarded as entirely 
worthless merely on that score. 

But the greatest probability attaches to the third theory ex- 
plaining the meaning of the form of the Byzantine Cross. This 
third theory holds that the top bar is the title-board, and the 
oblique bar at the bottom is merely a warning pointer. It slants 
upward to the left, and downward to the right of the beholder. 
But the upward slant is toward the right hand of Christ on the 
cross, and reminds us that the Good Thief on Christ’s right hand 
found Paradise through repentance, while the bad thief on 
Christ’s left hand went down to hell through impenitence. This 
explanation receives confirmation from the fact that in one of the 
prayers of the Byzantine Office reference is made to the triple 
cross as having this symbolism. 

We are willing to admit that the triple cross may have received 
its form originally in order to honor St. Andrew and his brother 
St. Peter, but soon it took on the symbolic meaning just men- 
tioned, and to-day that is the chief meaning. Nor is this an iso- 
lated instance of how symbolic meanings are legitimately and 
beautifully applied to liturgical ceremonies and appurtenances. 
In our own Roman Rite, for example, the Lavabo at the Offertory 
doubtless owes its origin to the fact that the priest (in the early 
Church) had soiled his hands at least slightly in receiving the 
gifts in kind which were brought to the church by the people and 
given to the priest at the Offertory (origin of the modern Offertory 
collection). Later on people no longer presented gifts in kind, but 
the priest continued to wash his hands. Now it symbolizes the 
great purity of heart with which both priest and people are to 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice. It is a beautiful ceremony.‘ 
~ 4 Originally, too, the server held the vestment at the Elevation of the Mass in 
order to relieve the weight on the priest’s arms. This ceremony had a practical 
purpose throughout the centuries when the ample medieval chasubles were worn. 
But since the introduction of the abbreviated Roman chasuble, this gesture of 
holding the end of the chasuble no longer serves a merely practical purpose. And 


yet the Holy See has reprobated the custom of omitting it, and it is still prescribed 
for the deacon at Solemn Mass. Now it would seem to indicate rather a child-like 
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The symbolic meaning of the Byzantine Cross may seem far- 
fetched to our more prosaic Western minds. But it appears as 
something perfectly natural and expected to the more poetically 
exuberant mind of an Oriental. The Byzantine Rite is full of 
mystical symbolism. For example, in making the sign of the 
cross, the Byzantine Christians join the thumb, index and middle 
finger in honor of the Three Persons in the Trinity—one God; 
meanwhile they hold the fourth and little fingers together against 
the palm of the hand to represent their faith in the two natures in 
Christ united in the one Divine Person. 

The Byzantine priest, when he raises his hand in blessing, dis- 
poses his fingers in a complicated manner, in accord with a deeply 
mystical symbolism. He crosses the thumb over the fourth finger 
to form the letter X. The index finger he points out straight to 
represent the letter I. The middle and little fingers he curves, 
forming the letter C with each. These letters taken together are 
the standard Greek abbreviation for Jesus Christ, namely, the 
first and last letters of IHCOYC XPICTOC, that is, IC-XC.° 
This symbolism brings out the truth that the priest acts as the 
representative of Christ, and bestows blessings in His name. 

The Byzantine Cross, therefore, is something full of beauty and 
meaning; Eastern Catholics should be proud to see it on their 
churches, and they should be proud to wear it as a sign of their 
Christian faith. 


gesture of faith, as if the server, representing the people, were anxious to be carried 
heavenward with the priest himself as he holds aloft in his hands God Himself— 
heaven in the Eucharist. 

5 The C is the old Greek form of sigma. It is preserved in modern languages 
like the Russian and Serbian that use the Cyrillic alphabet, which was built largely 
upon the Greek form of letters by St. Cyril, the brother of St. Methodius, who 
together were the first Greek missionaries to work for the conversion of the Slavic 
peoples. 

The letters IC-XC are familiar to many people to-day because they are found 
on the popular picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help—a Greek ikon—which follows 
the standard custom of Byzantine art in marking the names of the characters de- 
picted. In the picture of Perpetual Help they appear around the Child’s head. 
These letters are also widely used to-day as a monogram in liturgical decorations. 


A familiar one isc xe . According to the symbolism of the Alpha and Omega 


(the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet), this monogram means that Jesus 
Christ is the beginning and the end of all things. 
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Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


By Rupoir ALLErRS, M.D., Px.D. 
III. Fundamental Traits of the Neurotic 


If one were to accept the definition of mental disease proposed 
by Mercier and others and consider ‘disorder of conduct’’ as its 
main characteristic, then no difference could be indicated be- 
tween true mental disease or insanity, on the one hand, and neu- 
rosis, on the other. Neurotics too show “disorder of conduct,” 
sometimes even to an unusual degree, necessitating eventually 
confinement in an asylum. Although it may not be possible to 
give a satisfactory definition of mental disease or of neurosis, it 
seems possible to indicate the realm or field where these troubles 
are located. 

The human person as such cannot be ill, neither bodily nor men- 
tally. Person means the substance of man, the suppositum. If 
this were altered in any sense, it would have to change substan- 
tially, and thus to cease being human. All diseases of the body 
or of the mind affect what we have called personality, that is the 
sum-total of the actualized potentialities. Disease, whether 
bodily or mental, abolishes functions, lastingly or temporarily, by 
affecting the capacities of the human composite. Neurosis, on 
the other hand, leaves these functions materially undisturbed; 
its disturbances affect not the functions or capacities themselves, 
but the use the human being makes of them. Neurosis is essen- 
tially a trouble of character, that is, of the fundamental attitudes 
a person takes with regard to the world and to himself, attitudes 
determined by the peculiar type of evaluation this individual has 
developed. 

Some dim knowledge of the fact that the essential capacities 
are unimpaired in neurosis, seems to have lingered in the human 
mind at all times. The general opinion holds that the neurotic, or 
“nervous” individual, need not behave as abnormally as he does, 
that he could overcome his various inhibitions and worries, that 
he need only make a true effort to behave more or less as any 
average person would. This criticism of neurotic behavior is 
justified in so far as it refers to the essential soundness of person- 
ality. It is, however, very injust, because it imputes to the neu- 
rotic a conscious unwillingness and reluctance to behave in a nor- 
mal manner. 
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Consciously, the neurotic desires nothing more than to be ca- 
pable of normal behavior. Consciously, he would very much 
prefer, instead of his present state, another in which he might do 
honest work, be rid of his many uncomfortable and painful feel- 
ings, anxieties, worries, and ideas, and be no longer considered an 
object partly of pity and partly of contempt. At least in a great 
number of cases, he has already made repeated efforts to over- 
come his troubles. However, he has been told that ‘there is 
nothing really the matter with him,” that he is “only nervous.” 
Thus, quite frequently a consciousness of failure—and, even 
worse, of guilt—aggravates the state of mind of which the neurotic 
is the victim. Also, he is continuously reminded, by his inca- 
pacity of coping with the tasks set to him and by the attitude 
assumed by many of the people around him, that his behavior 
is open to rather unfriendly comments, and that he must expect a 
critical and disapproving attitude on the part of his relatives and 
friends. If he complains, these may make some show of pitying 
him, but he strongly suspects that in truth they feel bored and 
angry. He is beset by difficulties. He feels unable to do what is 
expected of him, and what a healthy person can do without more 
than an average effort. It costs him eventually a tremendous 
effort to do even a little. He is, accordingly, fearful of every task 
and problem. He is afraid of the critical attitude of others. 

As a result of this very uncomfortable situation, he is instinc- 
tively impelled to fall back on his “‘illness.”” He must make 
others, and himself, believe that he is really ill. The ‘‘well-mean- 
ing”’ admonitions lavished on him by friends, acquaintances, pas- 
tors and physicians have frequently only the effect of intensifying 
the neurotic trouble. 

The neurotic must himself believe that he is really ill and unfit 
for work or for living the common life. Only thus can he silence 
the voice of bad conscience. He has a bad conscience because he 
is a failure. But he might feel more at ease if he were convinced 
that he is really ill. On the other hand, nobody likes to be ex- 
cluded from life. One may welcome, under certain conditions, 
even illness, because it means a temporary respite from facing un- 
comfortable situations. Illness, if it is not too serious or too pain- 
ful, may amount to a furlough from the daily toil and effort. 
But to be excluded simply and for ever from normal living, is 
something that man resents very much. In the depths of his be- 
ing he is conscious of the fact that only achievement proves any- 
one’s worth. Activity follows from being; but what kind of a 
being one really is, is shown by the way one acts. But the neu- 
rotic believes himself incapable of achievement. Every task of 
his seems doomed to failure. He is, therefore, the prey of anxiety. 
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Whatever crosses his path appears terrible, forbidding, hard, in- 
tolerable. 

The neurotic moves in a vicious circle. To prove his worth to 
himself first, then to others, he must do things; but whatever he 
might undertake frightens him and threatens defeat. Only one 
valid excuse is left—illness. So, he unconsciously arrives at the 
point where he makes more and more of his troubles. 

The anxiety caused by his actual situation and the bad con- 
science resulting from his failures, and from the unexpressed or 
outspoken opinions of others, would perhaps not gain so great an 
influence if they did not encounter, in the very core of the neu- 
rotic individual, certain responding attitudes. Anxiety and a 
sentiment of guilt, or a bad conscience, are in fact the fundamental 
traits of the neurotic character. Although sometimes carefully 
hidden or overlaid by other features, these two factors are never 
found missing in a case of neurosis. 

A warning appears here to be called for. The diagnosis of neu- 
rotic disturbance is not alwayseasy. There are states which may 
resemble neurosis so closely as to deceive even a physician, though 
hardly an adequately trained medical psychologist. The term 
“nervousness” is commonly used in a very vague sense. Often 
it is an euphemistic expression for simple lack of self-control. 
Sometimes the ‘‘nervous’’ man is—a drunkard. Often he is a 
brutal, undisciplined tyrant. Nervousness may be but a name 
for lack of consideration, for a method for accomplishing one’s 
will. It may also be a way of escaping a situation with which an 
individual feels unable to cope. ‘“‘You make me nervous,” is an 
answer that parents may give to children asking uncomfortable 
questions. ‘I feel so nervous to-day,” is often an excuse for evad- 
ing decisions and shelving the responsibility to some other person. 
It is more difficult to distinguish between such forms of behavior 
and true neurosis than it is to differentiate between neurosis and 
mental disease, although here too one comes across cases which 
only the expert may recognize correctly. 

Another point must be added. Notwithstanding its name, 
which refers to ‘‘nerves,’’ neurosis has nothing whatsoever to do 
with ‘‘weakness of nerves.”” The nervous system, as an anatomi- 
cal unit and a substratum of physiological functions, is usually 
perfectly normal in neurotic patients. Of course, the presence of 
a neurotic disturbance does not exclude the existence of some 
other, truly ‘‘nervous’’ state, just as neurosis is no protection 
against any other kind of bodily trouble. But neurosis as such 
has its roots, not in the nervous system, but in the mind which, so 
to speak, uses this system for its own ends. 

While most of the true mental diseases are conditioned by al- 
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terations of the brain, neurosis is a purely mental trouble. Its 
symptoms are, all of them, ‘‘psychogenic,’”’ to use a term coined 
by medical psychology. A so-called ‘nervous break-down’ may 
be the releasing factor which determines the appearance of mani- 
fest neurotic symptoms; it is not their cause. In all such cases 
careful analysis will show that the essential features of the neu- 
rotic character existed previously to the break-down. It is, in- 
deed, hard to see how overwork or an emotional strain could cause 
the outbreak of, say, a state of compulsory neurosis in one case, 
of so-called neurasthenia in another, of a phobia in a third, and so 
forth, unless these releasing factors find the terrain already pre- 
pared. 

There is no true disposition for neurosis, if disposition is taken 
to mean a particular and innate property of the human organism. 
Heredity plays hardly a decisive rdle. Most cases of inheritance 
prove, on closer examination, to be due to educational influences, 
the general nature of the atmosphere in which the individual 
grew up, unconscious imitation, but most of all to the fact that 
neurotic behavior in one person tends to produce a similar reac- 
tion, as a way of defense, in his environment. Bodily weakness 
and similar factors constitute only a greater opportunity for neu- 
rotic character to develop; they are not true causes of neurosis. 

As regards bodily factors, it is to be remembered that these may 
act in a twofold manner. They may, as do alterations of the 
brain, cause directly mental disturbance. In a similar manner 
other troubles may influence mental states—for instance, when 
certain poisonous substances develop in the body or are not elimi- 
nated, as in some forms of kidney disease. But one ought not to 
forget that many of the bodily features are not only simply there, 
as any physical factor may be; they are also contents of experi- 
ence. A man who is too weak to compete with others in one field 
or another makes the experience of his inferiority. A disharmo- 
nious body may be due to some defects in the endocrine system; 
but the mental peculiarities, eventually associated with this 
bodily disharmony, need not be caused directly by the endocrine 
troubles. Such a person knows that he has a disharmonious 
body; his whole attitude in regard to himself and his place in 
reality is affected by this knowledge, whether he be fully conscious 
of itor not. Thus, the behavior and character traits commonly 
observed in the “‘clumsy’’ age of adolescence do not depend ex- 
clusively on the bodily changes going on at this time, but also, 
and even particularly, on the adolescent’s consciousness of his 
clumsiness and of his incapacity to govern perfectly his body. 

It is as well established as any other proposition in medicine 
that the roots of neurosis are purely mental, and that they reach 
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back into the early years of an individual life. Although most of 
the assertions made by Freud and his school have to be rejected as 
contrary to facts and to the demands of logic, it will always re- 
main the merit of this author to have emphasized the decisive 
role in the development of the adult character played by factors 
influencing the small child. In a way, this idea was, of course, 
not new; many modern discoveries have only proved and stated 
in the language of science ideas which the human mind had con- 
ceived a long time ago. This fact does not diminish Freud’s 
achievement. However erroneous in its details, Freudian psycho- 
analysis may claim our gratitude because of the emphasis it laid 
on education. We shall see, however, that this emphasis has 
been misinterpreted by psychoanalysts and, perhaps even more so, 
by many others who have tried and try to “‘reform’’ education ac- 
cording to the “latest discoveries’’ of psychology. 

The analysis of the origin of neurotic troubles is also the de- 
scription of the prevention of neurosis. This discussion has to be 
postponed for the present, since we are here concerned with the 
question of the basic features of a neurotic character. 

If one were to summarize the nature of neurosis in a brief for- 
mula, it seems safe to state that a neurotic is an individual inca- 
pable of coming to terms with himself and with reality, although 
he is fundamentally, by his physical and mental endowment, 
capable of doing so. Nobody is less ‘‘in harmony with the uni- 
verse” than the neurotic. This, however, does not amount to 
declaring that everyone not in harmony with reality is necessarily 
afflicted with neurosis. Here, too, the disastrous tendency alluded 
to in the first article of this series becomes effective. Unwilling 
to acknowledge that there are persons who through their own 
guilt fail to adjust themselves to reality, many prefer to consider 
every such individual as a case of neurosis. Thus, criminality, 
laziness, truancy, and other anti-social behavior forms are classi- 
fied as neurotic disturbances. There is no doubt that neurosis 
eventually may condition such behavior, although neurotic crimi- 
nality is perhaps a rare occurrence. But this does not justify the 
generalization. 

The foregoing analysis of the neurotic type considers this type, 
as it were, from the outside, from a behavioristic viewpoint. If 
one tries to find a formula comprehending the inner nature of the 
neurotic individual, another statement suggests itself. The neu- 
rotic may be described as an ‘‘ambitious coward.” 

It must be kept in mind, however, that such formule do no 
more than indicate a very general outline. They neither cover 
the whole nature of neurosis, nor do they allow for an understand- 
ing of any individual case. 
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Also, it is necessary to point out that the neurotic himself is 
ignorant of his ambition and of his cowardice. This is true even 
of those patients who admit that they are ambitious or that they 
are afraid of many things. Nor does the anxiety or the sentiment 
of guilt often observed in neurotics reveal the fundamental traits 
indicated by these names. It is a peculiarity of human nature 
to deprive certain facts of their weight and seriousness by trans- 
posing them, so to speak, to a more superficial level, or directing 
them towards a secondary object. A man may be anxious to 
preserve his so-called freedom and therefore determine to remain 
a bachelor; but at the same time he may feel that he cannot cope 
with the wiliness of the other sex, and then, instead of admitting 
to himself that he is afraid of women, he may develop a lofty con- 
tempt for the shallowness of social life, thus avoiding the danger- 
ous enemy—or he may manifest homosexual tendencies. 

Anxiety is very common in neurosis. The manifest anxiety, 
however, is hardly ever the fundamental one. The latter is 
closely related to the ambition of the neurotic. Feeling that reality 
is hostile and that it will not grant him the fulfillment of his de- 
sires, the neurotic becomes afraid of reality. For the sake of 
avoiding dangerous situations which threaten defeat, it is enough 
to be afraid of some aspect of reality. To express the idea by a 
fictitious example: if someone dreads visiting a particular place 
to which he may eventually have to go, he can avoid both going 
there and admitting his dread by becoming afraid of travelling. 
Or he may become subject to nausea whenever he travels by 
railroad, car or airplane. He then apparently dreads nausea, 
whereas in truth he is afraid of a certain place. 

The fact that his ambition is confronted with the threat of de- 
feat explains the anxiety which besets the neurotic. His aware- 
ness that he fails to fill the place allotted to him in reality is the 
root of his bad conscience. This too does not appear undis- 
guised. It often becomes referred to objects which are so insuffi- 
cient to justify its intensity that the neurotic himself admits the 
inadequacy. 

In many cases, indeed, the patient feels that his symptoms are 
utterly silly and unfounded; but he cannot help suffering from 
them. He knows that his compulsory ideas are foolish, but they 
take possession of his mind with an irresistible force. He knows 
that his fears—of streets, cats, pins, or what not—are ludicrous, 
but he is their helpless victim. He knows that many of the 
things which excite and irritate him are not worth while, but his 
irritability is stronger than his will. 

Sometimes the neurotic will try to escape the uncomfortable 
feeling that he is behaving in an utterly nonsensical manner by 
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producing a secondary rationalization. He will try to find 
specious reasons for his obsessions; he will point out to you that, 
after all, his fears are not so unfounded, and refer to his irrita- 
bility as the manifestation of a particularly subtle sensitivity. 

Neurosis presents us with an enlarged illustration of a curious 
side of human nature. The neurotic phenomena are of interest 
not merely for the medical psychologist desirous to alleviate suffer- 
ing and to restore harmony among the members of a family or 
any other group. Neurosis reveals, indeed, a very peculiar side 
of the human mind, a side which deserves closer study, but it is 
also a serious nuisance in social life. The number of neurotics is 
evidently on the increase. The greater their number, the more 
they threaten the harmony and efficiency of society. 

Before we investigate the reasons why neurosis has become more 
frequent, its importance for a philosophical interpretation of hu- 
man nature, and finally the practical questions how to deal with 
this mental disorder and how to prevent it, the genesis of neurosis 
must be sufficiently elucidated. This will be the topic of the fol- 
lowing article. 











Antichrist in the Scriptures 


By MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


The only inspired books which contain the word ‘“‘antichrist”’ 
are the Epistles of St. John (I, ii. 18, 22, iv.3; II, 7). As far as we 
can ascertain, he is the first Christian writer to employ the term. 
Whether he coined it to express an idea already familiar to his 
readers under another designation, or found it ready-made in 
Christian tradition, remains uncertain. Etymologically, in ac- 
cordance with one meaning of the Greek preposition anti, it de- 
notes an “opponent of Christ.” Hence, St. John uses it in the 
plural, without the article, to characterize certain apostate mem- 
bers of the Christian community (I, ii. 18). In addition, he speaks 
of the Antichrist, using the noun in the singular with the article 
to designate an opponent of Christ in the preéminent sense, whose 
coming at the end of time his readers had been taught to expect. 

From the passages referring to Antichrist, par excellence, the 
Fathers of the Church borrowed the term to designate an indi- 
vidual human adversary of Christ, of unequalled malevolence, 
who is to come at the end of time. This Patristic doctrine is re- 
affirmed by practically all the theologians both ancient and 
modern. The picture which the Fathers draw of Antichrist is 
based partly upon conjecture, partly upon Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, partly upon the Scriptures, and partly upon unknown 
sources. It follows that the only part of their teaching on Anti- 
christ which can lay any claim to our acceptance is that which is 
derived from the Scriptures. The Biblical interpretations of the 
Fathers and the theologians are binding only if they are proposed 
with moral unanimity as pertaining to the deposit of faith or as 
necessary to guard this deposit. It is difficult, however, to found 
an argument on the agreement of the Fathers, for they frequently 
commingle details concerning Antichrist, without stating which 
particular feature is derived with certainty from Biblical sources. 

Modern theologians! base their definition of Antichrist on the 
passages of St. John’s Epistles cited above and on the words of 
St. Paul in II Thess., ii. 1-12. On the authority of these texts 
they regard it as certain that Antichrist will be an individual 
human being endowed with the qualities outlined in these texts, 
who will appear at the end of time and will be destroyed by Christ 

1E.g., Beraza, ‘‘De Deo Creante,” 617 sqq.; Lenerz, ‘“‘De Novissimis,’’ 171 


sqq.; Pesch, ‘‘Tractatus Dogmatici,’”” IX (4th paw 5th ed.), 350 sqq.; Diekamp, 
“Theol. Dogm. Manuale,’’ IV 467; Lépicier, ‘‘De Novissimis,”’ 351. 
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at His second coming. It is apparent that this explanation of the 
texts in question does not belong to the deposit of faith and is not 
necessarily connected with this deposit, for the theologians do not 
declare that it must be accepted as such; they merely pronounce 
it as certain. 

Nor are there any other reasons for thinking that the doctrine 
of an individual Antichrist is an article of faith. Suarez,? indeed, 
pronounces it to be such, but he stands alone in his opinion. The 
Church has not defined the nature of Antichrist nor the meaning 
of any of the texts commonly alleged to prove his character and 
existence. In view, however, of the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers and the theologians, it would be imprudent to deny that 
the doctrine of an individual Antichrist is contained either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in the Scriptures, unless we have cogent 
arguments to the contrary. 

Within recent years a novel and arresting explanation of the 
Scriptural data relating to Antichrist has been proposed by two 
Catholic scholars of ability and distinction. In the Introduction 
to his Commentary on the Apocalypse, Allo examines the passage 
of St. Paul concerned with “the man of lawlessness” (II Thess., 
ii. 3-12), about whose identity with the Antichrist of St. John 
there can scarcely be any doubt. He concludes that “‘the man of 
lawlessness’ is not an individual but a collective personality, de- 
noting the entire series of those working in behalf of Satan to the 
end of time, a series terminating perchance in some outstanding 
man of lawlessness after whom it has been named.’ In his article 
on Antichrist in the Supplement to Vigouroux’s “‘Dictionnaire de 
la Bible,’ Buzy denies that an individual Antichrist is explicitly 
portrayed in any part of the Old or New Testament.‘ He agrees 
with Allo in referring the passage of St. Paul mentioned above toa 
series of antichrists,5 but he approves the view of Allo that this 
interpretation of the text does not prevent us from assuming that 
the malevolent power exercised by these successive antichrists 
will reach its culmination in some individual man, who will in- 
corporate in himself all the forces of iniquity.* This assumption 
renders the interpretation unobjectionable from a doctrinal 
viewpoint, for it admits that the Scriptures may refer implicitly 
to an individual Antichrist. 

The appalling manifestations of atheism, paganism, cynical 
contempt for moral principles, and of savage hatred for the Catholic 
Church which we have witnessed in the present age naturally 

2? “De Myst. Vite Christi,” disp. liv, sect. 1, n. 
*“Commentary,” pp. cxii-cxiv, especially pp. xm CXIV, especially p. CXV. 
*“Antéchrist,” col. 297. 


* Col. 301-302, 
* Col. 302. 
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quicken our interest in Antichrist. If the new theory be true, all 
the leaders of these anti-Catholic movements are nothing but a 
partial revelation of “‘the man of lawlessness” described by St. Paul. 
It is our purpose, therefore, to reéxamine all the relevant passages 
of the Old and New Testaments in an effort to determine whether 
they predict the advent of an individual or collective Antichrist. 


The Old Testament 


Ezechiel.—Ezechiel is the first inspired writer of the Old Testa- 
ment to portray a character similar to Antichrist in his two dis- 
courses against Gog. The second (xxxix. 1-22) is not a continua- 
tion of the first (xxxviii. 1-23); it describes the same event with 
some repetition of detail and from a different standpoint. Both 
are apocalyptic in character; they do not concern Ezechiel’s 
contemporaries but deal with a final onslaught on the people of 
God after they have returned from exile, have been purified from 
their sins, and have lived peacefully in their land for a consider- 
able time. This onslaught is made by barbarian hordes from the 
north. God Himself intervenes in behalf of His people, destroys 
the invaders, and establishes a final era of peace. 

The leader of the barbarians bears the puzzling name of Gog, 
and his coming is said to have been foretold by Prophets anterior 
to Ezechiel (xxxviii. 17; xxxix. 6). But none of the pre-Exilic 
Prophets mentions Gog, nor does any of them allude to a charac- 
ter resembling him. They speak of judgment upon the nations 
(Is., xxiv. 1-12, 16b-20; Soph., i. 1, 2, iii. 8-20), of victory over 
them by Israel (Mich., iv. 11-13, v. 7-9), and of a final conflict 
between the nations and the Lord (Joel, iii. 9-21). Perhaps the 
fate of Gog is implicitly predicted in these prophecies, but the 
reference may be to unknown prophets. 

Hence, Ezechiel may have invented the name of Gog or may 
have found it in a preéxisting tradition. In either supposition 
it may be based on any one of similar names occurring in the rec- 
ords of the ancient Near East, such as Gyges (called Gugu by the 
Assyrians), a king of Lydia in the eighth century B.c. 

Gog’s country and people are both denominated Magog 
(xxxviii. 2, xxxix.6). According to Gen., x. 2 (I Par., i. 5), Magog 
was a descendant of Japheth. Josephus (‘‘Ant.,”’ I, vi, 1) and St. 
Jerome (in his Commentary) identify Magog with the Scythians, 
who lived north of the Black Sea. Gog, also, is the chief prince of 
Mosoch and Thubal, two peoples of Japhetic origin, known to the 
Assyrians as Mushki and Tabal, respectively. Both were driven 
from their homes in the Anti-Taurus by the Cimmerians and 
later settled along the shores of the Black Sea. 
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Gomer, Beth-Thogorma, Persia, Kush, Put, and many other 
unnamed nations are also said to have furnished contingents for 
Gog’s army. Gomer, of Japhetic origin (Gen., x. 2), most prob- 
ably represents the Cimmerians or Gimirrai of the Assyrian rec- 
ords. About the eighth century B.c., they were forced from their 
land along the northern coast of the Black Sea by the Scythians. 
They then overran Asia Minor, conquered Phrygia, and wereagreat 
power for over thirty years. Their memory is preserved in Gamir, 
the Armenian name for Cappadocia. Beth-Thogorma seems to be 
ancient Armenia (cfr. Ezech., xxvii. 14). Kush is the region south 
of the first cataract of the Nile, whilst Put denotes the African 
coast roughly corresponding to Somaliland. It is surprising to 
find Africans in the predominately northern host of Gog. Per- 
haps their names are a later interpolation from Ezech., xxvii. 10, 
xxx. 5. 

An empire consisting of the nations attributed to Gog never 
invaded the Promised Land; in fact, it never even existed. It 
follows that Ezechiel used the name of Gog to designate some 
person or collection of persons whom he could not identify in his 
vision. Similarly, the names of the nations constituting his army 
must be purely symbolic, representing nations unknown to the 
prophet; they were chosen to lend vividness to the narrative. 
Nor need we suppose that these invaders will actually have their 
home in Asia Minor or in the remote recesses of the north; this, 
too, may be an imaginative touch for the purpose of adding con- 
creteness to the picture. Nor is it mecessary to take the descrip- 
tion of their annihilation literally. In the first discourse the 
agents of destruction are: panic, mutual slaughter, earthquake, 
hailstones, fire and brimstone; in short, all the means which God 
used in the history of Israel to discomfit His foes (xxxviii. 21-23). 
In the second, the Lord first disarms the invaders and then sends 
fire upon them (xxxix. 3,6). There is no discrepancy between these 
accounts: each is a concrete, poetic representation of utter defeat 
and annihilation. Literalness is as much out of place here as it is 
with regard to the invitation which God issues to the carrion birds 
and beasts to gorge themselves upon the warriors, princes, and 
horses of Gog’s army (xxxix. 17-20). This meansno more than 
that the fate of God’s enemies will be disgraceful and ghastly. St. 
John certainly does not intend to be taken literally when he bor- 
rows some features of Ezechiel’s scene of horror in the Apocalypse 
(xix. 17, 21). 

It is certain, however, that some momentous event or series of 
events in Jewish or Christian history underlies the imagery of 
Ezechiel. Now, in the Apocalypse of St. John, Gog and Magog 
are two nations which come from the four corners of the earth to 
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make a final assault upon the new Jerusalem (xx. 7-10). They 
symbolize all the forces hostile to the Church in the final period of 
her history. 

This suggests that Ezechiel’s Gog may be Antichrist. There are 
some indications in the text which favor this opinion. With the 
overthrow of Gog a new era will begin: the holy name of God will 
be profaned no more; all the nations will recognize Him as the 
Holy One in Israel (xxxix. 7). This seems to point to the con- 
summation of the world. 

The presence of traders from Saba, Dedan, and Tharsis in 
Gog’s army cannot be cited to prove the contrary (xxxviii. 13). 
For these names may be merely symbolic of unknown peoples, and 
the traders may figuratively represent those who try to profit 
from the persecutions of the Church, without directly partici- 
pating. Moreover, the traders may have been introduced to give 
realism to the picture and may be without historical significance. 

A more serious difficulty arises from the scene of Gog’s invasion 
and destruction: this is laid in Palestine exclusively (xxxviii. 8, 
15, 18, 20, xxxix. 2). But we cannot suppose that the Church of 
the last days will be concentrated in this country. The land of 
Israel, however, may be a symbol for the Church, just as the 
New Sion represents the body of the faithful in the Apocalypse 
(xx. 9). 

Another objection may be founded on the fact that in St. Paul 
the ultimate destruction of the foes of Christianity coincides with 
the parousia, an event which marks the end of ordinary human 
activity and the beginning of a new life of glory (II Thess., ii. 8). 
But in Ezechiel (xxxix. 9-10) the people are told that the weapons 
of their fallen enemies will suffice them as firewood for seven years 
or an indefinite period of time. But this may not be intended to 
be a literal statement of fact. It may be a figurative expression, 
denoting the magnitude of Gog’s host and the state of peace which 
will follow its overthrow when all arms will be superfluous. 

Ezechiel, however, lays down another regulation which seems 
to show that he contemplates the Jewish people exclusively. The 
corpses of Gog and his warriors are to be buried in a specially 
designated valley on the eastern side of the Jordan and outside 
the limits of the Promised Land (xxxix. 11-16). All classes of the 
people are to engage in this task for seven months. After its com- 
pletion a special commission is to be appointed with the duty of 
searching through the land for any unburied bone and procuring 
its interment in the valley of Gog’s mob. The purpose of these 
measures is to cleanse the land. There was danger that the people 
might come in contact with an unburied bone and so contract 
ritual defilement (Lev., v. 2, xi. 24-28, xxi. 10 sqq., xxii. 4-7; 
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Num., vi. 6-12, ix. 6 sqq.). The fact, however, that the remains 
of these invaders are to be sought with such meticulous care and 
to be buried outside the Promised Land shows that they were con- 
sidered to be exceptionally unclean. 

What interest can these directions have for Christians who are 
to be gladdened by the coming of Christ? The difficulty is solved 
if we assume that these prescriptions were never intended to be 
obeyed. They may merely express the thought that the iniquity 
of Gog’s hordes is so great that even their bodies must be regarded 
with the horror reserved for pestilential objects. 

Finally, it may be objected that the invasion of Gog occurs 
after a long period of peace (Ezech., xxxviii. 8-14). We cannot 
imagine, however, that the peace of the Church will not be dis- 
turbed until the last day. This security, on the other hand, may 
be merely relative: it may signify that the existence of the Church 
as an institution or moral entity will not be vitally threatened 
until the advent of Antichrist. The Apocalypse contains a similar 
idea. The Woman who represents the Church is secure in the 
wilderness from the attacks of Satan, although many of her 
children die as martyrs (Apoc., xii. 6 sqq.). 

The identification, therefore, of Gog with Antichrist is still 
probable, though it is not without difficulty. There is, however, 
an alternative interpretation which merits consideration. Gog 
may impersonate all the powers hostile to God from the restora- 
tion of the Jews to the last day. That the Christian era must be 
included seems evident from the fact that the downfall of Gog 
marks the beginning of a new era in which the name of the Lord 
is no longer profaned (Ezech., xxxix. 7). It is easy to understand 
why Ezechiel may have resorted to such a personification. Each 
one of these adversaries of God manifests the same Satanic 
spirit of revolt; their individual assaults are parts of one 
great assault against God; their individual defeats sum up to one 
final and complete triumph of God. Personification, also, is not 
alien to the style of Ezechiel. Thus, Nabuchodonosor represents 
all the conquerors who brought about the downfall of Tyre (xxvi. 
7-21); the Prince of Tyre typifies its people and its rulers 
(xxviii. 1 sqq.); the Pharaoh denotes the people as well as the 
kings of Egypt (xxxi. 1-18). 

If Gog is a collective personality, his overthrow symbolizes all 
the disasters of God’s enemies to the end of the world. If, there- 
fore, we can prove from other sources that there will be an Anti- 
christ, his destruction is implied in the symbolism. 

Daniel.—A delineation of Antichrist has been found by some 
in Daniel’s vision of the four beasts rising from the Great Sea 
(vii. 1-28). The characteristics of the fourth beast are so differ- 
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ent from those of any animal known to the prophet that he does 
not venture to state what it resembles. It is dreadful, terrible, 
and exceedingly strong, with claws of brass and teeth of iron 
(verses 7,19). It devours and crushes its prey, and tramples the 
residue with its feet. Upon its head are ten horns, among which 
rises up a little horn, which displaces three of them. The little 
horn has human eyes and a mouth speaking great things, symbols 
showing that it denotes a human being of sagacity and supreme 
arrogance (vii. 1-8). 

The scene changes. The heavenly court convenes to pass judg- 
ment on the beasts. God Himself, in the guise of a venerable old 
man of majestic appearance, presides over the court. The fourth 
beast is slain and consigned to the flames (vii. 9-12). 

Then one like a ‘‘son of man’’ comes with the clouds of heaven 
to the divine throne and is presented to God. To this “son of 
man” are given dominion and glory and sovereignty so that all 
peoples, nations, and tongues should serve him; his dominion is 
to be everlasting and his sovereignty is never to be destroyed 
(vii. 13-14). 

An angelic interpreter explains the meanings of the fourth beast 
to Daniel. It represents a fourth empire upon the earth. The 
ten horns denote ten kings who shall arise from this empire. The 
little horn is another king who shall succeed them but shall dis- 
place three of his predecessors. He shall speak against God, per- 
secute His saints, and attempt to change seasons and law. The 
saints shall be delivered in his hand for a time, times, and a half- 
time. 

It is quite possible to give a rational explanation of this sym- 
bolism of the fourth beast without recurring to the hypothesis of 
Antichrist. It may represent the Seleucid Empire, to which the 
Jewish state was subject for some time. Being pagan, it was a 
beast like the other three empires; the brutal persecution which it 
waged against the religion of the Jews made it appear a different 
and more destructive beast than any of the other empires, which 
did not interfere with the religious practices of the Jews. The 
little horn, therefore, is Antiochus Epiphanes, the author of this 
persecution. He had exactly ten predecessors upon the throne. 
Three were displaced by him: his brother, Seleucus IV, who was 
assassinated by Heliodorus; Demetrius, the youthful son of 
Seleucus, whose claim to the throne Antiochus ignored, and 
Antiochus V, the infant son of Seleucus, whom Antiochus pro- 
claimed joint-king and who was murdered after some years.’ 

Antiochus spoke against God by proclaiming himself Epiphanes 
or Theos Epiphanes (‘‘God Manifest’’), by rededicating the Tem- 
7 “Cambridge Ancient History,” VIII, pp. 497 sqq. 
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ple at Jerusalem to Zeus Olympios, and by setting up in this 
Temple a statue of Zeus, which probably bore the features of 
Antiochus himself. He changed seasons and law by suppressing 
the Sabbath, the festivals, and sacrifices of the Jews and com- 
manding the latter to practise idolatrous cults. Anyone dis- 
covered observing the Law or even keeping a copy of the Penta- 
teuch in his home was liable to the death penalty. During this 
persecution thousands of the Jews were murdered, enslaved, or 
forced to flee to the desert. 

The two persecutions, also, correspond in duration. The little 
horn afflicts the saints for a time, times, and a half-time. The 
fury of Antiochus’ assault had spent itself in December, 165 B.c., 
when Judas rededicated the Temple exactly on the third anniver- 
sary of its profanation (I Mach., i. 54, iv. 54). But the persecu- 
tion had raged before this date, so that the period preceding the 
profanation may be expressed by the half-time of Daniel. 

In the vision of the ram and the he-goat (viii. 1-27) Daniel 
again uses the symbol of the little horn; all commentators agree 
that in this chapter it denotes Antiochus Epiphanes. The evil 
qualities which he attributes to this little horn are so similar to 
those of the previous little horn that they seem to refer to the 
same person. It is useless to argue that the first little horn exhibits 
features not found in the second. These features, as we have 
seen, are applicable to Antiochus Epiphanes, and there is no rea- 
son why they should be repeated in a subsequent vision. Their 
absence merely proves that the two visions are complementary, 
and that they describe the career of the same person from differ- 
ent standpoints. 

Nor does the persecution in the eighth chapter differ in length 
from that of the seventh. The former refers merely to the period 
during which the sacrifices are to be suspended: this is to endure 
for 1150 days (viii. 14). The latter contemplates an interval 
beginning before the suspension of the sacrifices and ending with 
their resumption (vii. 25). Hence, this discrepancy does not 
prove that the persons represented by the respective little horns 
are diverse. 

A difficulty is suggested by the person like a ‘‘son of man,”” who 
receives universal sovereignty after the destruction of the fourth 
beast (vii. 13, 14). He comes with the clouds of heaven, a posi- 
tion sometimes attributed to the deity (Is., xix. 1; Ps. cii.3). For 
this reason he probably symbolizes the Messiah. On the other 
hand, the same universal dominion is bestowed on the people of 
God in vii. 27. Hence, he may stand for the people of God ex- 
plicitly and implicitly for their head, the Messiah; or he may 
denote explicitly both the people and the Messiah. In any case 
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the text declares that the Messianic kingdom will succeed the 
Seleucid, but it does not say that it willdosoimmediately. Hence, 
there is no reason to relinquish the position which we have taken 
thus far. 

Every detail, therefore, of the vision relating to the little horn 
of the seventh chapter may be satisfactorily applied to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. If we assume that it designates Antichrist, the ten 
horns constitute an exegetical problem. Three of them must be 
contemporaneous with Antichrist, for they are displaced by him. 
But who will they be? What about the other seven? Are they 
contemporary despots or predecessors of Antichrist? If so, who 
could they be? Since no satisfactory answer can be given to these 
questions, we think that the identification of the little horn with 
Antichrist should be abandoned. 

The post-Exilic books of the Old Testament throw no further 
light on the problem. Two visions of Zacharias describe a siege 
of Jerusalem by the nations, but the leader of the hostile forces is 
not mentioned (xii. 1-13, xiv. 1-21). 


The New Testament 


The Gospels.—There is no explicit reference in the Gospels to 
Antichrist in the preéminent sense. Christ tells the Jews that “‘if 
another will come in his own name, him will you receive’ (John, 
v. 43). These words are general, and may be understood of all the 
pseudo-Christs who will come without proper authorization from 
God. In His eschatological discourse Jesus warns against false 
Christs and false prophets who are to come before the end of the 
world, without singling out any of them for special attention 
(Matt., xxiv. 5, 23-26). 

St. Paul.—The crucial passage upon which the solution of our 
problem chiefly depends is contained in St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (ii. 1-12). The Thessalonians were deeply 
agitated by an opinion current among them and allegedly sup- 
ported by the authority of St. Paul that the second coming of 
Christ was imminent. On hearing of their perturbation, St. Paul 
writes to them, emphatically denying any responsibility for this 
opinion and exhorting them not to allow themselves to be be- 
guiled into such a belief by any means whatever (ii. 1-3a). To 
calm their fears still more, he recalls the events which, according 
to his previous teaching, are signs of the imminence of Christ’s 
second coming. 

First of all, there will be the apostasy of which he has already 
spoken to them. Apparently, at the same time there will be re- 
vealed ‘‘the man of lawlessness’’ (explained as ‘‘ the lawless one”’ 
in verse 8), the son of perdition (meaning that he is destined for 
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perdition), “‘the one who shall oppose and exalt himself against all 
that is called God or is worshipped” (ii. 3b-4a). The first of 
these four phrases characterizes him as a human being; the article 
repeated with each of these phrases shows that a definite, unique 
person is intended. 

The spirit of revolt and conscious superiority to every form of 
religion, true or false, will impel this person to attempt to seat 
himself in the Temple of God, thus proclaiming himself to be the 
only God (ii. 4b). The text does not tell us whether this attempt 
will be successful. Its meaning, also, is uncertain. It may merely 
signify an effort towards self-deification, so that the reference to 
the Temple need not be pressed. But the Heavenly Temple may 
be meant; in this case an attempt to usurp the divine throne is 
depicted. 

St. Paul reminds his readers that they are informed about the 
influence which prevents ‘‘the lawless one’”’ from being revealed 
at the present time; the purpose of this influence is to reserve the 
revelation for the time set by God (ii. 6). The way for this revela- 
tion is being prepared by the mystery of lawlessness, which is al- 
ready at work. This probably refers to the spirit of lawlessness 
which is ever present in the world and which manifests itself with 
varying intensity, until it will reach its culmination in the apostasy 
and the appearance of ‘‘the lawless one.” 

A perfectly satisfying explanation of the person who restrains 
(6 xaréxwv) and the influence which restrains (7d xaréxov) has not 
been found. It is immaterial to our present purpose what the 
true sense of these terms may be. Prat’s suggestion that St. 
Michael and his guardianship of the Church are meant is not 
without merit.® 

When all restraint has been removed, ‘‘the lawless one’’ will be 
revealed, only to be slain by the breath of Christ’s mouth (7.e., 
the power of His word) and to be destroyed by the manifestation 
of His coming (ii. 8). The advent of ‘‘the lawless one’’ will be 
the work of Satan, who will endow his instrument with all the 
power to perform signs and portents which falsehood can devise 
and with all the deceit that wickedness can inspire (ii. 9, 10a). 
The advent of ‘‘the lawless one’’ will be intended for those who are 
doomed because they refused to believe in Jesus Christ (ii. 10b- 
11). 

The portrait, therefore, which St. Paul draws is that of an indi- 
vidual. Is he a symbolic individual, uniting in his person traits 
possessed singly or in varying combination by members of a series 
of antichrists? This view is admissible if such a series can serve 
as a sign of Christ’s coming, for this is the function which St. Paul 

§ “Théologie de Saint Paul,” I (10th ed.), p. 98. 
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assigns to the advent of “‘the man of lawlessness.”” But to be able 
to use this series as a sign, we must know the characteristics of the 
last member of the series. If we assume that he alone will possess 
all the evil qualities attributed to ‘‘the lawless one,’’ he alone will 
suffice as a sign; it will be unnecessary to suppose that “‘the law- 
less one’’ also represents other lesser antichrists who will precede 
him at various intervals in the course of the centuries. If, on the 
other hand, the last antichrist in the alleged series is to have only 
some of the attributes of ‘‘the lawless one,’’ there is no way of de- 
termining from the text what these will be, so that the series ceases 
to be a reliable sign. Consequently, ‘‘the lawless one’ cannot sym- 
bolize a series; he must be a definite, unique, historical personage. 

There is, undoubtedly, a parallelism between the mystery of 
lawlessness and the restraining influence, as well as between “‘the 
man of lawlessness’ and the person who restrains. Now, the per- 
son who restrains presumably exercises the restraining influence; 
it is inferred,’ therefore, that “‘the man of lawlessness’’ must be the 
cause of the mystery of lawlessness and must be coéxistent with 
St. Paul. But this conclusion is invalid. The parallelism between 
these pairs of ideas may subsist, although the mystery of lawless- 
ness is set in motion by Satan. 

If “the lawless one” denotes a series, it is difficult to explain the 
self-deification ascribed to him. This implies that he is an indi- 
vidual. But the same charge of self-deification is brought against 
the Prince of Tyre by Ezechiel (xxvii 2) and against Antiochus 
Epiphanes by Daniel (xi. 36). In fact, St. Paul borrows the lan- 
guage of Daniel to depict the overweening pride of ‘‘the lawless 
one,’ although he modifies it slightly. Are we to conclude from 
this that his portrayal is a prophetic metaphor rather than a 
description of historical reality?! The accusations of Ezechiel 
and Daniel are based on historical facts and are not mere figures 
of speech. Hence, there can be no doubt that St. Paul intends 
actual self-deification. 

St. Paul declares that there is a person and an obstacle which 
prevent ‘‘the lawless one’ from being revealed (ii. 6,7). But if 
Antichrist is an individual still to be born, how can he be hindered 
from coming into existence? God alone can prevent someone 
from being born, but He is not the person and obstacle mentioned 
by St. Paul. It is inferred,! therefore, that ‘‘the lawless one’”’ must 
represent a series of antichrists, one or more of whom must al- 
ready have appeared in the days of St. Paul. 

It is true that no creature can prevent an individual from being 


® Allo, ‘‘Apocalypse,”’ p. cxiii. 
” Buzy, “Antéchrist,”’ col. 302. 
11 Buzy, loc. cit., col. 302. 
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born if God has decreed this birth absolutely. But if God makes 
His decree contingent upon the fulfillment of certain conditions, 
and if He allows creatures to impede these conditions until He 
decides otherwise, these creatures may be said to be an obstacle to 
the birth of the person in question. This is the case with “the 
lawless one.”” The conditions favorable to his birth and revela- 
tion are to be continually impeded by the person and the obstacle 
that restrains, until these are removed at the time set by God. 
Consequently, it is pointless to argue that the continued presence 
of the obstacle throughout the world’s history supposes the co- 
existence of Antichrist. 

It is insinuated’? that St. Paul is wont to attribute to an indi- 
vidual what is actually done by many. But only one instance of 
this alleged practice is cited, and on this occasion St. Paul states 
explicitly that he is using this device (I Cor. iv. 6). 

The Apocalypse.—That a personal Antichrist is not found in the 
Apocalypse, hardly requires any proof. But its two Beasts com- 
mand our attention, because they are said to present a striking 
parallel to “the lawless one” of St. Paul.'* In Apoc., xi. 7 sqq., 
the First Beast rises from the abyss, makes war upon the Two 
Witnesses, and slays them. They symbolize the testimony which 
the Church renders to the truth by her preachers, doctors, con- 
fessors, and martyrs and by the miracles performed to confirm this 
testimony. The First Beast represents the hostile political forces 
of this world manifesting themselves in the pagan Roman Empire, 
which endeavors to suppress this testimony by brutal persecution. 
It will be noted that the Two Witnesses do not prevent the com- 
ing of the First Beast. For this reason they cannot be identified 
with the person and the obstacle of St. Paul which prevent “‘the 
lawless one’’ from being revealed. 

The First Beast is again pictured as rising from the sea in Apoc., 
xiii. 1 sqq. Its seven heads and ten horns show that it primarily 
denotes the Roman Empire. It is the tool of the Dragon or Satan. 
Through its emperors it seeks divine honors, makes war on the 
saints, and conquers them. Ultimately, all the inhabitants of the 
earth, except the predestined, adore this Beast. This adoration is 
actively promoted by the Second Beast, which rises from the earth 
or native soil of Asia. This Beast is the interpreter and servant of 
the First, although it derives its inspiration from Satan. In Apoc., 
xvi. 13, it is called the False Prophet. It has the power to work 
false miracles in behalf of the First Beast. Its significance is pri- 
marily religious: it denotes all the trickery, magic, and super- 
stition employed by the ministers of false religions to impose 
Cesar-worship upon the Roman provinces of Asia. 


12 Buzy, loc. cit., col. 302. 
18 Allo, op. cit., p. cxiv. 
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There is, undeniably, some resemblance between ‘‘the lawless 
one”’ and the Two Beasts. But it is not close enough to suggest 
identity. The seduction of the pagan world to Cesar-worship 
does not quite correspond to the apostasy mentioned by St. Paul, 
which seems to be a sudden phenomenon. Moreover, the First 
Beast does not claim preéminence over every form of worship like 
“the lawless one.”’ 

The fate, also, of the Two Beasts is not quite the same as that 
of “‘the lawless one.”” The latter is destroyed by the breath of 
Christ’s mouth (II Thess., ii. 8). The Two Beasts, however, are 
flung alive into the fiery lake of burning brimstone. Only their 
adherents are killed by the sword that comes from the mouth of 
Christ (Apoc., xix. 19, 20). Hence, the parallelism between the 
Two Beasts and ‘“‘the lawless one” is not sufficient to proveidentity. 

The Epistles of St. John.—The passages of St. John’s Epistles 
in which the Antichrist is mentioned show that belief in an indi- 
vidual Antichrist was part of the instruction imparted to the first 
Christians. None of them proves that St. John conceived this 
Antichrist to be a collective personality. In his First Epistle, ii. 
18, he writes: ‘‘It is the last hour, and even as you have heard that 
the Antichrist is coming, so now many antichrists have arisen; 
whence we know that it is the last hour.” This may mean that 
the many antichrists already present are, like the Antichrist of 
whom they have heard, a sign that the world has entered a final 
period of its history. In the same chapter (ii. 22) he declares: 
“This is the Antichrist that denies the Father andthe Son.” He, 
therefore, who denies the teaching of the Church regarding the 
Father and the Son exhibits the character of Antichrist. In the 
fourth chapter of the same Epistle (verse 3) he states: “And every 
spirit that does not confess Jesus is not of God: it is the spirit of 
Antichrist, whereof you have heard that it is coming, and now it 
is already in the world.’’ Obviously, the spirit of Antichrist may 
be in the world, without Antichrist himself being present or even 
existent. Speaking of those who confess not the coming of Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, he says: “Such a one is the deceiver and the 
Antichrist” (z.e., he has the same character as the Antichrist, who 
was also known to his readers as the arch-deceiver). 

This investigation, therefore, seems to show that the so-called 
bugbear of an individual Antichrist has not been banned or rele- 
gated to a subordinate position as was thought in some quarters. '* 
His advent is certainly taught by St. Paul and probably predicted 
by Ezechiel. St. John recognizes it as an accepted part of early 
Christian teaching. 


% Buzy, loc. cit., col. 305. 








Mental Health of Teacher and Pupil 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Does a mastery of subject-matter and method make a good 
teacher? There was a time when the practice of even teacher- 
training institutions seemed to answer this question with a cate- 
gorical affirmative. The requirements of many State boards of 
education and other certificate-granting groups persist in giving 
undue stress to this factor. Studies of teachers and of the work 
of teaching are daily fortifying the conclusion that the mental 
health of teachers is a factor of far greater importance than their 
mastery of subject-matter or their command of methods and 
techniques. 

The teacher must have personal mental health and, in addition 
to this, a knowledge of the principles of mental hygiene and of 
child psychology. It is imperative that care be exercised in the 
selection of candidates for the teaching profession. Teaching is 
not a right but a privilege—a privilege to be given only to com- 
petent persons. Those responsible for the choice and the place- 
ment of teachers must attempt a careful check-up and follow-up 
of their teaching candidates. The hereditary background of the 
candidate calls for a minute investigation. Is he an emotionally 
balanced individual? Boynton points out the need of careful 
study of this factor. 

Pupils are profoundly affected by their intimate daily contacts 
with the classroom teachers. They will suffer serious emotional 
maladjustment within a few months of school life if the teacher 
is emotionally out of balance, while the emotional effects of the 
teacher-pupil relationship will be excellent if the teacher is well- 
adjusted. The emotional adjustment of the teacher is thus a 
matter of prime importance. The Religious teaching community 
has a peculiar advantage in dealing with this problem. If the 
teaching Sister is found to be emotionally unsuited for the work 
of teaching, the Superior of prudence and vision will assign her to 
some other field of work for which she is better fitted. 

Do we have many maladjusted teachers? Certain studies, 
cited by Townsend, show that in cities the chances are seven to 
one that in twelve years of education the educand will have at 
least two maladjusted teachers. This is serious. If three 
months of contact with such a teacher will gravely affect the 
emotional balance of the pupil, stern measures must be taken to 
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insure that no person entrusted with the high office of teaching 
will become an emotional hazard to the subject of the process. 
In a report on the mental health of six hundred teachers in ser- 
vice, Hicks estimated that this body of teachers could be classi- 
fied in three groups about equal in number: the first group, un- 
usually stable and well-balanced; the second, average in stability 
and adjustment; the third, unusually nervous. It is a human 
failing to note the abnormal; we remember extreme aspects of 
behavior more easily than the normal behavior of those with 
whom we come in contact. A proneness to generalize from the 
extremes noted accounts for the popular notion that the teacher 
is a cross-grained, irritable, ill-humored termagant. Is the 
typical teacher atermagant? We think not! 

This popular notion is far from flattering to the profession. 
It is not correct to say that the teacher is isolated, aloof, quick to 
take offense, without sympathy for pupil or parent, given to 
outbursts of temper, nor to claim that he finds satisfaction only 
in exercising authority over children, whom he despises and in 
whom he has no interest. Yet, all these things have been said 
about the typical teacher. The indictment is the product of a 
generalization from the few extreme cases of maladjustment that 
came under the eye of the investigator. Neurotic traits are found 
in varying degrees in the ranks of the teaching profession and in 
other professional ranks. 

The analysis of the mental disturbances that afflict teachers 
would be of great interest, but it is not here within our purpose. 
It is disturbing to find that one study revealed that one-sixth of 
the teachers studied were so badly maladjusted as to need psy- 
chiatric treatment, and that an additional one-sixth were defi- 
nitely maladjusted. Were the tests too severe? We pause to 
examine their validity when we find that 46 percent of the senior 
class in a medical school were found to have neurotic handicaps 
of a serious nature. 

The matter merits study. Too much care cannot be given to 
the choice and the placement of teaching candidates. We must 
study the interests of the candidates, their interest in things out- 
side the classroom, their interest in children as children, their 
philosophy of life. Do they have religious convictions, or is the 
morality they teach founded merely on human conventions? 
What are their hobbies? The absence of avocational interests 
may pave the way to emotional imbalance. The exacting work 
of the classroom needs the relaxation of a hobby. The ideal 
teacher should love literature, for literature is a record of the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. He must 
have a religious sense, for religion is the essential relation of man 
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to God, of God to man. Father Gillis quotes with approval the 
words addressed by a college dean to the graduates of a secular 
university: “Young men, young women, be religious; the mind 
that is not religious is debased, degenerate, diseased.”’ 

Of the inmates of a number of hospitals for the insane the teach- 
ing group was the youngest on entrance. A very small percent- 
age of this group was found to have any interest in sports, danc- 
ing, theatre, music or travel, while a large number suffered from 
a delusion of persecution. Did this develop from the disappoint- 
ments suffered by a teacher who finds that her gay social life is 
gone and nothing has come to take its place? Many beginning 
teachers have felt that their teaching career will be short and will 
lead quickly to marriage. As the years pass and no acceptable 
opportunity presents itself, they grow moody and dissatisfied, 
and the once inspiring work of teaching loses all appeal. A res- 
tiveness results also from the pressure of conforming to the 
standards of the community. Conformity within limits is an 
index of culture, but there is injustice involved in making teach- 
ers “live in a showcase twenty-four hours a day.” Usually, 
only teachers in rural communities or small towns suffer unduly 
from social restrictions of a provincial character. Dr. Teagarden 
sums up! the matter in a sentence: ‘To smoke or not to smoke, 
to bob one’s hair or not to bob one’s hair, to marry or not to 
marry, should be the individual prerogative of teachers as of any- 
one else.” 

The qualified teacher has made a tremendous investment in 
himself or herself. The return is in many cases very low; 
salaries are commonly inadequate. The standard of living that 
the average teacher can maintain does not make one an eager and 
satisfied worker. If her position takes her away from her own 
home, she must often live with strangers under conditions that 
allow no leisure and discourage mental growth. She cannot face 
the new day with joy; she does not look forward to going “‘home’”’ 
at night where the chores of living eat up all leisure. Further 
professional training strains the budget to the breaking point. 
This pressure may make for a better professional person, but it 
does not make the victim a more wholesomely happy person. 
The arbitrary standards by which her work is measured breed 
discontent; some supervisors have no norm of success but the 
ability to keep order, rigid and inflexible. This is one extreme; 
the other extreme is a system of license that allows no teacher 
to correct the pupil, no matter what infraction of discipline may 
have been committed. In one case the teacher is afraid to laugh 


1 “Child Psychology for Professional Workers” (Prentice-Hall, 1940), p. 434. 
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or to allow the children to laugh, even though she knows that oc- 
casional laughter in the right place is a splendid seasoning of 
school work; in the other case the teacher is unable to defend the 
dignity of her own personality against the aggression of a froward 
pupil. 

The Religious teacher, both in her years of preparation and in 
her mode of living as a teacher, has a distinctive advantage. The 
transition from the severe regime of the Religious novitiate to the 
exacting work of the teacher in the field is not difficult, and is not 
apt to affect unfavorably the emotional balance of the mature in- 
dividual. She enters upon her teaching career with no thought 
of turning away from it until age or physical incapacity unfits her 
for the work. Her daily bread and her further professional edu- 
cation are not her responsibility but the responsibility of the 
teaching community of which she isa member. The contacts of 
community life keep alive her interest in her work, give her the 
guidance of experienced teachers in the study of children and the 
problems of the classroom, and make all the burdens of living 
lighter through a common sharing. 

Community life can and does bring a wholesome fulfillment of 
the four fundamental human wishes formulated by Thomas: the 
desire for new experience, the desire for security, the desire for 
response, the desire for recognition. The daily prayers in com- 
mon give fulfillment of the fifth fundamental wish listed by Haley, 
the desire for repetition of the familiar. The Religious teacher 
gives up the joys of family life for supernatural motives, but she 
finds compensation in the vicarious motherhood that her voca- 
tion of teaching gives her opportunity to exercise. Convent life 
is a mode of living that makes for emotional balance. 

There is a kind of humorous escape for us in the saying of Peter- 
son that ‘most of us are out of insane asylums simply because 
our little quirks are not obviously dangerous and do not prevent 
us from making a living.’’ There are degrees of normality, just 
as there are degrees of abnormality. It remains true that emo- 
tional balance is necessary in the teacher who seeks to produce 
emotionally balanced individuals. The teacher cannot under- 
stand the purpose or the process without a knowledge of mental 
hygiene and child psychology. 

Many indeed are the errors made by teachers who come to 
their task with scant knowledge of the principles of mental hy- 
giene. There is little justification for the extreme verdict of the 
psychiatrist who sees in the product of our schools an army of 
victims of mental diseases, vocational misfits, maladjusted indi- 
viduals who cannot adapt themselves to the marriage relation- 
ship and find their way into the divorce courts, inmates of re- 
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formatories and prisons, the partially adjusted who will never 
become fully adapted to life, and finally (by way of concession) 
a small number who will be healthy, well-adapted adults. The 
teacher has no such pessimistic view, and the facts show that our 
schools are doing a better work than the psychiatrists in the case 
assume. 

Only too frequently the teacher yields to a temptation to take 
refuge in the defense mechanism of heredity. We cannot pro- 
ject the blame for the behavior of children on to heredity alone. 
The teacher’s vindication seems clear when he can blame unde- 
sirable behavior on conditions beyond his control, mayhap on 
some remote ancestor. Heredity is a factor, and the Catholic 
teacher knows that original sin is a factor, but the rich resources 
of nature and of grace make it possible to develop the true and 
finished man of character. 

Parents are prone to make use of the defense mechanism of 
blaming heredity for the emotional imbalance of their children. 
The mental hygiene of children is essentially a problem of effi- 
cient parenthood. Only those parents who understand the 
emotional needs of their children can guarantee their young a 
well-rounded development. Emotional dependence of parents 
upon grandparents is sometimes the obstacle in the way of this 
desirable result; an infantile adult does not raise a self-reliant 
child. Efficient parenthood is the work of self-controlled adults 
alert to the implications of mental hygiene. 

Efficient teaching at any stage of the child’s development is de- 
pendent upon the awareness of the principles of mental hygiene. 
Where the parent has neglected, or for any reason failed, to func- 
tion properly as a parent, the task of the school and of the teacher 
is much more complex. Education aims to develop the whole 
child. If the process is faulty, the product will be faulty. The 
school must assume, with the home, responsibility for the mental 
health of the growing and developing child. The teacher in the 
classroom has a peculiar advantage in being able to study the 
child in himself and in his relationships with other children. We 
assume, of course, that the school environment is equal to the best 
home environment. 

The child commonly enters upon a school career when he is six 
years of age. It is a critical period in his life. In the pre-school 
years his environment was narrow, his activities few in number, 
his interests restricted within a narrow circle. Now comes a 
growing individualism and an increasing independence of the 
home. This new and larger social world into which he is pro- 
jected, the school, calls for important mental, emotional, and 
social adjustments. New impressions, new understandings, new 
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problems follow in quick succession. There is little wonder that 
many become confused, bewildered; all need careful guidance, 
intelligent direction. Here the child finds, perhaps for the first 
time, an authority other than that of his parents, keen competi- 
tion with his social and mental equals, and the pressure of doing 
things for himself. 

We cannot ignore the background of the first six years of his 
life. Parents have made that contribution for weal or woe. 
The knowledge and the skill of his parents have been the great 
factors in the developing of his mental health during the pre- 
school years. Now he must depend in large measure upon the 
knowledge and the skill of his teachers with the codperation of 
his parents. Both parents and teachers will prove unequal to the 
task unless they have a reasonable mastery of the principles of 
mental hygiene. 

When a single principle of mental hygiene is presented to the 
layman, he will probably raise his eyebrows and remark: “Well, 
that’s just common sense.”’ This is a very correct verdict. The 
amazing thing is that the dictates of common sense are so fre- 
quently violated in the education of children. It is the peculiar 
merit of this branch of psychology that it organizes these common- 
sense principles into a definite set of goals and techniques, that 
it applies these principles consistently to life situations. 

Mental hygiene is a phase of psychology that treats of conserv- 
ing and promoting the health of the mind. It has as its first 
purpose the prevention of mental disorders and of every type of 
mental maladjustment. Its second aim, equally important, is 
positive: to promote every type of healthful behavior that will 
contribute to the development of a normal integrated personality. 
In the case of a Catholic teacher or parent, the Christian view of 
human personality is the touchstone of every principle and its ap- 
plication. Behavior to him is not a chemical process, nor yet 
the result of a chemical process. There are spiritual values in 
life; the powers of grace are as real as the powers of nature. 
Body and soul codperate in the performance of every act; human 
behavior is conditioned by spiritual realities as well as by physi- 
cal factors. 

Education is the developing in the individual of all that beauty 
and all that power of which his Creator has made him capable. 
Every abnormality and every maladjustment is a blemish in that 
beauty, a limiting of that power. It is the great purpose of men- 
tal hygiene to lead the individual to fullness of life. How is this 
to be done? Mental hygiene calls for the development of the 
abilities and the capacities that make for normality. Dr. Kelly 
presents these abilities and these capacities as the constituents of 
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normality: ‘‘(1) The ability to adjust himself adequately, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, socially, emotionally, and economically, 
to the situations of his environment; (2) the ability to live peace- 
ably and justly in close contact with other human beings; (3) 
the ability under ordinary economic conditions to support him- 
self; (4) the capacity to know and to observe the moral law; (5) 
the capacity to practise self-control; (6) the capacity to achieve 
a suitable type of human excellence.’’? 

In another place Dr. Kelly speaks of the fact that a surprisingly 
large portion of the literature of mental hygiene, particularly of 
the popular variety, has been unsatisfactory from the Catholic 
point of view, chiefly because of the neglect of supernatural helps 
in treating and preventing conduct disorders. He commends 
highly the recent work of Father R. C. McCarthy, “Safeguarding 
Mental Health” (Bruce Publishing Co., 1937). This treatise is 
thoroughly Catholic in viewpoint and thoroughly scientific; it 
has the added merit of making accessible in practical and popular 
style the approved principles and techniques and conclusions of 
mental hygiene. We may also add that Dr. Kelly’s own book, 
“Introductory Child Psychology,” will be of great help to the 
Catholic teacher and the Catholic parent who aim to get a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole field of child psychology. 

The plasticity of the child and the intimacy of the contact 
which parent and teacher have with the child make it obvious 
that childhood is the time, and the home and the school are the 
places, for a constructive program of mental health. Here is 
the greatest contribution that the school can make to the welfare 
of mankind. The teacher may find that the home has neglected 
the important contribution to mental health that lies within its 
power, but fortunately the period of plasticity is not over when 
the child first enters school. The new environment, the new ac- 
tivities, the new interests, that come to the child on his entrance 
into school, make him receptive to the counsels of this new author- 
ity that now takes the place of his parents. The teacher is in a 
position of great advantage to discover and to remedy the mental 
twists, the emotional maladjustments, the moral deviations, 
which, if not corrected in this plastic period, will play havoc with 
the first purpose of education, the development of a normal in- 
tegrated personality. 


* “Introductory Child Psychology” (Bruce Publishing Co., 1938), p. 291. 








Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


V. Special Parish Exercises 


Having mused on the regular parish devotions and considered 
some ways and means to make them instrumental in garnering, 
consolidating and increasing the fruits of a mission, we may now 
turn to exercises which are rather special, or which, if they recur 
annually, might be made more attractive and effective. 

Pastors who have decided to conduct missions at longer inter- 
vals, will naturally look for some worthwhile substitute during 
Lent. In this connection, a series of Lenten Sermons and the 
Way of the Cross occur at once toour minds. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the Lenten sermons as preached in Rome, know 
that they comprise forty sermons on the Gospels of the Lenten 
Masses. They are not all preached in one and the same church, 
but by different preachers in various churches for different classes 
of people; and they are arranged in such a way that a sermon is 
preached somewhere each day. The distribution of Lenten ser- 
mons on different days by the Ordinary reminds us of this prac- 
tice. 

One difference, however, is worthy of special notice. In Rome, 
the Pope, as the local Ordinary, convokes the preachers shortly 
before Lent in an Audience to instruct them about the evils that 
should receive special consideration, and the virtues that should 
be strongly emphasized in the sermons by all the Lenten preachers. 
The Holy Father thus furnishes the keynote to which all sermons 
are attuned, and the efficiency of the sermons is further enhanced 
by the Lenten devotions held for this purpose. 

This active pastoral leadership of the Pope and the appearance 
of the best preachers gathered from all parts in the ancient pul- 
pits create a deep impression upon the people, arouse their curios- 
ity, and urge them to attend the sermons. Anyone who has 
seen the crowds of faithful who surround the pulpits could not 
fail to notice the effects. 

Because the Papal Allocution to the Lenten preachers in Rome 
reached distant countries too late to be of service that year, Ordi- 
naries provided substitutes for their own dioceses and countries. 
Hence, there are very few countries in the Old World where 
the bishops do not send a Pastoral Letter to the parishes to be 
read beginning on Septuagesima Sunday and ending with the 
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Lenten Regulations on the Sunday before Ash Wednesday. 
These Pastoral Letters are intended to reach the heart as well 
as the mind of the parishioners, and to call attention to present 
and local spiritual needs. In this they differ entirely from the 
usual communications sent out by the Chancellor dealing prin- 
cipally with financial matters and contributions. Such letters 
are also needed. The Pastoral Letters, properly so called, are 
usually issued twice a year, a longer one before Lent and a shorter 
one before All Saints or Advent. Some especially important 
occasion is at times also utilized. To give them added author- 
ity, some Pastoral Letters are signed by the archbishop and all his 
suffragans, or by the Hierarchy of the entire country. Their 
contents is always primarily spiritual, important temporal mat- 
ters being reserved for special statements or manifestos. 

Since these Pastoral Letters take the place of the regular ser- 
mons during the High Mass on Sundays (at Low Masses extracts 
are read), a certain ceremonial precedes their reading. After 
the Holy Ghost has been invoked kneeling, the introduction re- 
counts the name of the writer, his titles, offices, jurisdiction, etc.; 
and at the end of the Lenten regulations, the time and days for 
Lenten sermons and devotions are announced. Such a cere- 
monial is very appropriate. The bishops are the successors of the 
Apostles and the supreme shepherds to whom the souls of all 
diocesans, clerical and lay, have been intrusted by God. Nor 
is the recognition of this episcopal authority inappropriate in 
democratic countries. Democracy does not consist in leveling 
what God has raised conspicuously. If democracy were to do 
this, all divinely established order and discipline would collapse 
and spirituality disappear. 

In places where Pastoral Letters are regularly issued, Catholics 
await them anxiously, especially in troubled times, and the public 
press brings them to the notice of millions of people. There can- 
not be any doubt that these Letters make a great impression, 
not only because they come from a high and learned authority, 
but also because they deal with problems that actually confront 
the people. Moreover, they are often classical in their composi- 
tion, and those in the same language are usually gathered at the 
end of the year and published in book form. Of late, only a few 
have come to the notice of the writer. 

Wherever such practical guidance is not extended, the Lenten 
preachers themselves have to select the topics that seem to them 
to be the most urgent and necessary. But here it may be ob- 
served that the evils chiefly deplored at a certain moment are not 
always on this account the best topics for sermons. They may, 
of course, be so, but it will often be found that the roots of a cer- 
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tain evil lie much deeper than its external manifestations, and 
that vices cannot be uprooted unless the opposite virtues are im- 
planted. The Lenten preacher must go to the root of evils and 
adverse conditions, and although he may have to mention cer- 
tain vices by name, they should not be described in detail. 
The emphasis should be placed on the positive aspect—on the 
virtues to be practised, on the occasions to be shunned, and on 
the means to be used for bringing about a wholesome change. 

The subject of a series of Lenten sermons should be chosen 
with an eye on the matter to be treated. The Passion will fur- 
nish a good background for almost any kind of Lenten topic, but 
it is not the only one. The selection of another background does 
not necessarily imply a neglect of the Passion during Lent, since 
the Way of the Cross is a renewal of the Passion in pictures, 
prayer, and action. The change of Lenten preachers every week 
is not to be recommended, unless a detailed program is worked out 
beforehand and is carefully followed by all. Moreover, there are 
available more good Lenten preachers than outstanding mis- 
sionaries. One word may be added in conclusion. It is wrong 
to maintain that Lenten sermons no longer draw people, if real 
Lenten sermons are not being preached. 

What has been said about Lenten sermons also applies more or 
less to a series of Advent Sermons. The latter are not so well 
known and cultivated as the former. However, where they have 
been preached, they have not failed to attract hearers. The Ad- 
vent sermons are, as a rule, not longer than twenty or thirty 
minutes, but are often preached on more than one day a week. 
They usually constitute a cycle of interest to the audience. The 
Christian Family, the Preparations for a Happy Home, the 
World without God, etc., are practical topics and fit in well with 
the liturgy of the season. 

Mission Renewals, held one or not more than two years after 
the great parish mission, may also serve as a good substitute for 
annual missions. They may be held at any season that suits the 
parishioners. These Renewals, although important, are not so 
elaborate as real missions, and have fewer sermons and missionar- 
ies. They may also be shorter in their duration. If the number 
of parishioners requires it, separate Renewals may be given for 
the unmarried and married, or according to the parishioners’ 
state of life. The objectives of these Renewals are to reémphasize 
and apply the fundamental doctrines preached during the mis- 
sion. As a rule, this is done on the basis of the Sacraments of 
Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, and Holy Eucharist. The 
last-mentioned topic may be divided into two parts. These 
Renewals begin on Sunday or Monday and end on Friday, 
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leaving the two following days for the reception of Penance and 
Holy Communion. If an extra sermon is needed, one on Prayer 
and Perseverance may be added. Of course, another plan and 
different topics may be selected, if this seems to be more prac- 
tical. Missionaries have often found these Renewals more effec- 
tive than the preceding mission. However, these Renewals 
should not be called missions, because a Renewal has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics and objectives, and the name mission 
should be used only for a mission strictly so called, so that this 
may not lose its importance. 

Another good means for spiritualizing the parishioners and 
members of societies are the parish or public retreats. Although 
these are no true substitute for closed retreats, they have advant- 
ages of their own, since they may, among other things, prepare 
the way for the extension of the retreat movement recommended 
by Pope Pius XI. Public retreats should always be devoted to a 
rather specific objective, such as preparing young people for the 
Sacrament of Matrimony (e.g., Bridal Weeks), the instruction and 
warning of school graduates who cannot or are liable not to con- 
tinue their studies in Catholic institutions, the departure of re- 
cruits for army camps; or they may emphasize Christian family 
life, Catholic Action, etc. Occasions for retreats may be created 
also for the members of the Third Order, Sodality, Holy Name, 
Knights of Columbus, etc. It is true that the last-mentioned is 
not a religious society, but no Catholics are dispensed from being 
religious. Asa rule, an opportunity for a retreat can be found if 
such seems really advisable. These retreats are not novenas 
and should not be called such. However, many of the annual 
missions now conducted might more properly be called retreats. 
Closed retreats have different topics, and they have the special 
objective of making the lukewarm zealous. This reformation is 
most difficult to effect, and there is, in the writer’s opinion, no 
other exercise that will bring this about.! 

Novenas have the purpose of increasing devotion or arousing 
special devotion to a Mystery or Saint, with the secondary objec- 
tive of obtaining spiritual or temporal favors. Most of the 
novenas consist in the recital of certain prayers followed by Bene- 
diction. In more solemn novenas, short sermons are preached 
on the Mystery venerated or the Saint invoked. Sometimes 
readings take the place of sermons. An ample supply of suit- 
able reading matter is now available.2, Not much more need be 

1 A more complete discussion will be found in the writer’s booklet on “‘Retreats’’ 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 

2 “The Heart of the Gospel and Revelation,” by Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. (Apos- 


tleship of Prayer, New York City); ‘‘Christ: Victim and Victor” and “Christ: 
Teacher and Healer” (2 vols., St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.). These 
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added about the conducting of novenas. However, one thought 
more may be expressed here. Novenas in parishes are at present 
largely confined to evenings. There are good reasons for this, 
since the evenings find the vast majority of the parishioners at 
leisure. If the devotions are conducted at the right hour, they 
may also keep many away from the harmful amusements that are 
despiritualizing the masses. 

On the other hand, it seems that the idea of a Novena of Masses 
before the school opens has not yet been tried out extensively in 
this country. How are we to explain this neglect? Granted that 
the attendance in the morning may not be so large as at later 
hours, there are certainly other considerations of no small im- 
portance. The Sacrifice of the Mass is undoubtedly the best 
means to adore God, to venerate the Saints, to obtain graces and 
other favors. A Novena of Masses would also promote the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, an earlier retiring and rising, the prac- 
tice of little sacrifices, etc. The school children, too, could at- 
tend, inaugurating a habit of daily Mass attendance. It is well- 
known that opinions differ with regard to this matter. Some, 
and among them diocesan officials, actually discourage the prac- 
tice of children going to Mass in the morning on account of traffic 
perils. But the danger is not so great in the early morning 
hours, although there may be fewer policemen at the inter- 
sections. Traffic conditions are much worse after three o’clock 
and in the evening before the opening of theatres. In an exten- 
sive and densely populated parish known to the writer a number 
of children have been killed in the streets, but none of them 
whilst going to Mass. There are seemingly things that Guardian 
Angels accomplish, and that superintendents cannot do. More- 
over, as it is, many adults accompany children to school; and 
unless there are special difficulties, they could bring them to 
church and then stay for Mass themselves. Some of the objec- 
tions urged against attendance at daily Mass by the young would 
never be used by Satan to dissuade them from frequenting harm- 
ful places. Finally, where in the world outside our country does 
a parochial school not start with a Mass? Novenas of Masses 
would be obviously very appropriate before the Feasts of Christ 
the King, Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, the 
Sacred Heart, and the Patron Feast of the church. These 
novenas would not increase the labor of the pastor, since the 
singing of a hymn like ‘“Come Holy Ghost”’ before the Mass and a 
prayer at its conclusion would be quite sufficient, provided the 


books are adapted to the understanding, needs and interests of the laity. Some 
useful pamphlets on the Saints or mysteries are also available. 
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novena received adequate consideration in the Sunday announce- 
ments. 

Since the annual Forty Hours’ Devotion is a regular exercise 
conducted with great splendor and invariably with a large con- 
course of people, it needs no special discussion here. It would, 
however, be well to explain to the parishioners the special objec- 
tives of the devotion, selecting for emphasis those that appeal at 
the particular time. The universal reception of the Sacraments 
should, of course, be inculcated. 

Less known and observed among us are the Eucharistic Tri- 
duums instituted by Benedict XIV in 1748 and repeatedly recom- 
mended by the Holy See thereafter. These Triduums differ 
from the Forty Hours’ Devotion (introduced in 1592) in their 
form as well as the time during which they are celebrated. The 
Triduums were originally held on three consecutive days be- 
tween Septuagesima Sunday and Ash Wednesday. At present, 
with the permission of the Ordinary, they may be held at other 
times of the year. They are not so formal as the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion, are not so hedged in by special rubrics, do not require 
an uninterrupted exposition, and may have longer sermons on the 
Holy Eucharist. Their objectives are to make reparation for 
sin, excite devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and increase the 
attendance at Mass and Holy Communion. The indulgences 
to be gained are almost the same as those granted for the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. This fact in itself should be a sufficient com- 
mendation of the Eucharistic Triduums. 

To make the enumeration as complete as possible, the Monthly 
Devotions to Jesus, to Mary, and to the Holy Souls as con- 
ducted during June, May, October and November are merely 
mentioned; and finally, the children’s devotion to the Holy 
Child from Christmas to the Octave of the Epiphany. 

In conclusion, it may again be recalled that these musings are 
intended solely to provoke thought and practical ideas which may 
be of value for the spiritualization of the parishioners, and are 
adapted especially to keep aflame the zeal that has been enkindled 
during the great mission. Oftentimes, nothing new is required 
in a parish, but what has been in use may perhaps be improved or 
made more attractive or interesting by the adoption of one or 
other feature. 








Answers to Questions 


Rubrics for Celebrant and Sacred Ministers 


Questions: (1) Where is the celebrant to place his hands in reading the 
Epistle at Mass? (2) There seems to be a great lack of uniformity 
when the ministers are seated on the sedilia at a Solemn Mass. Some 
place their hands over the vestments, others under the vestments. 
When the biretta is removed during the Gloria and Credo, where is it to 
be placed? 

LITURGICUS. 


Answers: (1) After the Celebrant has finished the orations he 
reads the Epistle in a clear voice. The Ritus servandus in cele- 
bratione Misse (tit. VI, n. 1) gives the celebrant the choice of 
putting his hands on the book or on the altar, provided the palms 
touch the book. O’Callaghan remarks that he may hold the 
book or the bookstand, provided that the palms of the hands in 
some way touch the book. 

(2) When the celebrant and sacred ministers are seated on the 
sedilia during Solemn Mass, their hands should be placed over 
the vestments near the knees. When the biretta is taken off, it is 
rested near the right knee (De Carpo- Moretti, n. 478). 


Distribution of Holy Communion in Hospital Wards 


Question: When Holy Communion is given in a hospital, the chapel 
being on the first floor, the ciborium cover and veil are left on the altar. 
The priest administers Holy Communion on all floors, covering the ci- 
borium, as he passes from room to room, with the white silken humeral 
veil. The Instructions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of January 
9, 1929, are followed. Now, some have objected to leaving the ciborium 
cover on the altar. What then should one do with the cover? 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: In the HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW for July, 
1941 (p. 1038), was described the procedure to be followed 
in distributing Holy Communion to the sick. There is no 
justification for leaving the ciborium cover and veil at the altar. 
In fact, the Roman Ritual clearly states that the ciborium is to be 
covered with the cover and veil. ‘‘De more acceptas aliquot par- 
ticulas consecratas vel unam tantum . .. ponat in pyxide, seu parva 
custodia, quam proprio suo operculo cooperit, et velum sericum 
superimponit’’’ (tit. IV, cap.4, n. 12). The cover is to be left on 
the corporal on the table prepared in the room. 
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Delegation to Witness Marriages outside Proper Diocese 


Question: Father X. is a resident pastor in Diocese S. His parish 
adjoins Diocese A. He attends a few small Missions in Diocese A. with 
the approval of both Bishops. He is in charge of the missions, because 
it is more convenient for all; but he has not full “parochial’’ rights in 
the Missions of Diocese A. He says Mass, hears confessions, attends 
the sick calls, etc. He has not the faculty of assisting at marriages in the 
Missions of Diocese A. that he attends. He lives 450 miles from the 
Bishop of Diocese A., and has to communicate with the Bishop of 
Diocese A. for delegation to assist at each marriage that takes place in 
the above-mentioned Missions. Some say that he cannot be given dele- 
gation to assist at marriages in Diocese A., because he is not a resident 
pastor in Diocese A. What does Canon Law say in such cases? Can 
such priests as Father X. be delegated to assist at marriages in such 
Missions? 

“LONE RANGER.” 


Answer: Yes, he can be delegated for individual cases. Also 
for all cases, because nothing prevents his being appointed an 
assistant in a parish outside his diocese by the bishop proper and 
given detached duty in the mission. The law forbids only (1) 
general delegation to those not assistants, and (2) indefinite 
delegation in individual cases as to marriages or as to priests. 


Administrators and the Obligation to Celebrate the Masses 
**pro Populo”’ 


Question: I am an administrator of a small parish. Though I have 
my residence at the parish, Iam not the pastor. I do not get a pastor’s 
salary, either. There seems to be a difference of opinion among my 
friends as to whether I am obliged to say the prescribed Masses pro 
populo. ADMINISTRATOR. 


Answer: If this place be truly a parish, you are bound to the 
Masses pro populo. It may be merely a detached mission within 
the confines of another parish. And such it is presumed to be, 
if it never gave sufficient support for a pastor. If the place is a 
parish, then the salary should be at least as much more than an 
assistant gets as the stipends of the Masses pro populo would 
amount to. 


First Prayer in Requiem Mass.—Satisfaction of Request for 
Votive Mass 


Questions: (1) Ina Requiem Mass for John and Mary, husband and 
wife, what is the first Prayer? (2) If a Votive Mass were requested 
by the donor, would the obligation be satisfied if the Mass of the day 
were said? 

PAROCHUS OBSERVANS. 
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Answers: (1) One or the other of the prayers for several de- 
ceased persons is said. When the names are not expressed, the 
expression, famuli et famule tux, is used; otherwise famulorum 
torum is said (De Carpo-Moretti; Decreta Auth. S.R.C., n. 4074, 
ad 7). In this case the prayer would then read, “famulorum 
tuorum, Joannis et Marie.” In the Ecclesiastical Review, 
LXXXVI, 542, there is a discussion regarding the prayer to be 
said in the Missa quotidiana offered for the parents of the donor. 
The editor states that the first prayer should be the one entitled 
in the new Missal ‘‘Pro patre et matre’’—making use of the 
parenthesis as follows: ‘Deus qui nos patrem et matrem hono- 
rare precepisti: miserere clementer animabus parentum nostro- 
rum,” etc. He further says that this prayer was labelled in the 
old Missal, “‘Pro patre et matre sacerdotis.’’ But now it has the 
general title, “Pro patre et matre,’’ making it suitable for the 
donor’s deceased parents. 

(2) If a Votive Mass is requested as a condition sine qua non, 
then only such a Votive Mass will discharge the obligation of the 
intention. The circumstances should indicate whether the 
Votive Mass enters the substance of the intention or not. A 
mere promise of a Votive Mass may carry with it only an obliga- 
tion of fidelity. 


Occasional Attendance at Non-Catholic Bible Classes 


Question: Ifa Catholic in good faith (but poorly instructed in his or 
her faith) assists at Mass in a little mission church and occasionally in 
the afternoon attends a so-called ‘‘Bible class for working people”’ con- 
ducted in a large hall by a non-Catholic minister, should such a person 
be allowed to remain in good faith if the person claims that he or she 
attends only occasionally in order to create better feelings towards 
the Church, and because the so-called meeting is more of a social and 
business affair than a religious meeting and that it has no effect on his or 
her faith? Many are convinced that even if such are in good faith, the 
pastor or confessor should prudently and charitably remind them of their 
mistaken ideas, because not only their personal but also the common 
good require it. An answer in the HomMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
will be appreciated. 

READER. 


Answer: It is advisable in view of the facts presented to 
inform the person to cease attending these Bible classes. Al- 
though it may be argued that such meetings have a social and 
business character, nevertheless they have a religious character, 
and as such should not be attended. Canon 1258 lays down 
certain prescriptions in regard to attendance at non-Catholic serv- 
ices. As a rule, Catholics should stay away from such meet- 
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ings even though the presence is merely passive or material. 
Apart from the scandal, there is danger of perversion for a Catho- 
lic who is poorly instructed. The good effect desired, namely, the 
creation of better feeling towards the Church, would not in our 
estimation sanction the means used. In fact, this effect would 
be attained more satisfactorily by an uncompromising loyalty 
to the Church. Religious indifferentism is rampant among our 
separated brethren, and the presence of Catholics at their meet- 
ings might confirm them in this heresy. Whereas, if non- 
Catholics see the fidelity and love of Catholics for their Church 
and her services, they might be led by the latters’ example of 
unswerving faith to embrace the true Church. 


Obligation to Fulfill Mass Intentions When Priest to Whom 
Stipends Were Transferred Becomes Incapacitated 


Question: Father Jean gives Father Carol (apparently in good stand- 
ing) many Mass stipends which were originally received from the faith- 
ful, but a priest does not become the rightful owner of the stipend 
until the obligation is fulfilled. If Father Carol in a very short time 
becomes incapacitated (incapax)—incurs a censure and remains ob- 
stinate, or meets with a serious accident and loses his memory, etc., 
before he had made an entry of the Mass offerings—and it seems evident 
that Father Carol did not and will not fulfill the obligation, on whom 
under such circumstances would the obligation of offering the Masses 
rest? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: By force of Canon 838, Father Jean would be freed 
from the obligation of saying these Masses. It is presupposed 
that the prescription of Canon 839 was complied with. Hence, 
the obligation rests with Father Carol. The fact that he has 
incurred a censure preventing him from personally fulfilling 
the obligation does not relieve him from the obligation in justice 
of having someone else say these Masses. In the other circum- 
stances mentioned, Father Jean should in charity try to recover 
the necessary stipends and have the Masses said by another 
priest. Should this effort fail, there does not seem to be any 
further obligation upon Father Jean. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Roman Documents 
Allocution of the Holy Father on Marriage Cases 


In an Allocution of October 3, 1941, to the officials, advocates 
and procurators of the Sacred Roman Rota, the Supreme Pontiff 
at the opening of the juridical year spoke of the meritorious 
labors and great importance of this Tribunal. It provides, he 
says, in the best possible way for the holiness and stability of 
marriage, as well as for the natural rights of the faithful, serving 
at once the common good of society and the private good of 
individuals. He adverted to three points in particular. 

(1) The right of marriage, being natural and primordial, can- 
not be taken away by any law. Hence, no one may be denied 
the right to marry, unless it be established that he has freely 
renounced this right, or is incapacitated by some defect of mind 
or body. 

(2) Declarations of nullity, it is clear, are not favored by the 
Church. Hence, the ecclesiastical judge should seek to con- 
validate rather than declare null the marriages from which 
parties seek to be freed. But if convalidation is impossible, 
because the impediment is one from which the Church cannot or 
does not dispense, the sentence of nullity must be granted to one 
who justly and lawfully seeks it. Nor should one aim at absolute 
certainty of invalidity, so as to exclude not only every positive 
probability but even the mere possibility of valid nuptials. It 
suffices that there be the certainty that is commonly so named 
in human affairs, that is, moral certainty or the exclusion of every 
doubt that is prudent, or based on positive reasons. No ecclesias- 
tical tribunal has the right to demand more, and when more 
is required, the strict rights of the parties to marriage may easily 
be violated, since not being bound to one another by a marriage 
bond the man and the woman have the natural right to wed. 

(3) The dissolution of the marriage bond is lawful in certain 
relatively rare cases that do not fall under the matrimonium ratum 
et consummatum. The ecclesiastical judge in cases of this kind 
must avoid, on the one hand, the extreme of modern laxism 
which would break up the marriage as if it were no more than an 
ordinary contract, and, on the other hand, the extreme rigorism 
opposed to the divine will and command. Careful and prudent 
examination must be made, but moral certainty suffices. Two 
Scripture texts indicate in a certain manner the limits within 
which one must move: “‘What God hath joined together, let no 
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man put asunder” (Matt., xix. 6), that is, dissolution is null 
unless God dissolves; ‘‘The sister or brother is not subject to 
servitude. . . . God has called us in peace”’ (I Cor., vii. 15), that 
is, one is not subject to the bond when God has loosed with per- 
mission to contract a new marriage. 

In every case, the supreme norm according to which the Roman 
Pontiff uses his vicarious power of dissolving marriage, and which 
is likewise the rule for the exercise of the judiciary power of the 
Church, is the salus animarum, through the realization of which 
also the common good of the Church and of humanity and the 
private welfare of individuals will find their due and proportionate 
consideration (Acta A post. Sedis, XX XIII, October 25, 1941, pp. 
421-426). 


Congratulatory Letter from the Holy Father 


SEGRETERIA DI STATO 
DiSva Santita 
Dal Vaticano, October 14, 1941 
No. 40660 
Da Citarsi Nella Risposta 
Dear Father Callan, 

The Holy Father directs me to inform you that He has received 
the copies of your recent books, The Parables of Christ and the 
Spencer New Testament, which you and Father McHugh have 
edited. His Holiness would have me tell you of His deep appre- 
ciation, not only of your devoted thoughtfulness in forwarding 
Him copies of these outstanding works but also of the long hours 
and scholarly effort which you have given to these praiseworthy 
endeavors. He is confident that you will derive great consolation 
from the knowledge that through your conscientious labor 
countless thousands may be brought to a greater knowledge and 
love of the Sacred Scriptures. 

In token of His grateful benevolence and as a pledge of copious 
heavenly recompense, the Sovereign Pontiff imparts to you His 
special Apostolic Benediction. 

Gladly availing myself of this occasion to express to you my 
own cordial appreciation of the copies of these outstanding 
works, which you sent to me, and my congratulations on the 
success which you have achieved in these most recent endeavors, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) L. Card. Maglione 
The Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
Dominican Fathers, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 








Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Danie_ U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
The Clean of Heart 


“‘For God has not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness’’ (I Thess., 
iv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The moderns attack the virtue of purity. 
(1) The nature of the attack. 
(2) The nature of the virtue we defend. 
(3) The technique of the defense of purity. 
(4) The rewards of the successful defense. 
Conclusion: Freedom is the lot of the clean of heart. 


Innocence, purity of heart, is a human value which at present is in 
very low favor. Upon it the cynics and the sophisticates—and their 
mouthpieces, the authors of realistic fiction—have heaped scorn and 
ridicule. They have made innocence a byword for ignorance and in- 
experience. They consider it the equivalent of childishness. To refer 
nowadays to anyone but a child or a nun as innocent, is to offer a com- 
pliment so alien to our habit that it smacks of jest. For normal people, 
so it is said, loss of innocence follows upon physical maturity as the dark 
follows daylight. The innocent have been placed in the category of 
oddities. For most of us, and for our Catholic young people particularly, 
the fear that we may be regarded as queer is one of the hardest thrusts 
to parry in our struggle to preserve purity of thought, word, and deed. 
We don’t want to be considered odd. We don’t want to be considered 
antiques or aliens by our fellows. 


The Modern Attack on Purity 


It is a bold frontal attack which the moderns are making on Christian 
conceptions of purity and decency. The unblushing advocacy, by people 
in positions to mold public opinion, of what must be considered by 
Christian standards as lewd and indecent, is a decidedly modern 
phenomenon. Whatever might have been the personal behavior of 
educators and statesmen in the past, their public pronouncements al- 
ways were calculated to give support to traditional Christian morals, 
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A fairly recent manifestation of this attitude was the forced abdication 
of King Edward VIII when he dared to violate the moral proprieties 
surrounding the English throne. But now accepted Christian standards 
of sex morality are fighting a defensive war to preserve recognition. 
Professors, sociologists, and others—all in increasing numbers—have 
the hardihood to deny flatly the necessity and the superiority of the 
ancient Christian moral code. They deny the superiority of the faithful 
over the faithless wife. They see no need for a youth to be chaste pro- 
vided he is not diseased. Such is the moral outlook of the society in 
which the modern American Catholic works and plays. To that society 
apply the words of condemnation of the unjust man: “The words of his 
mouth are iniquity and guile. . .. He hath devised iniquity in his bed, he 
hath set himself on every way that is not good: but evil he hath not 
hated” (Ps. xxxv. 4-5). 

The attack is not only bold. It makes pretensions to being scientific. 
It is asserted by the ‘“‘best”’ authorities that sex impulses controlled and 
repressed create an inner conflict so severe as to cause nervousness, in- 
hibitions, a sense of frustration, with grave damage to personality. 
Then, to the warning of dangers arising from self-discipline and self- 
control, they add an appeal for freedom: ‘Everyone has the right to 
live his own life. Love has the right to be free. Fidelity is hypocrisy 
when love has gone.” But the pretensions behind this “scientific” ap- 
proach are revealed by its silence concerning the right of the impetuous to 
be safeguarded against the fickleness of their own emotions, and the right 
of the weak to be protected against the unbridled passions of the strong. 
Put the slogans into plain English and they are seen for what they are: 
a demand that the spirit of man surrender to the flesh, that the will 
of man submit to animal instinct. The issue between the old and new 
morality is a question of rule: ‘Shall the soul rule a bridled body, or the 
body rule a soul enslaved?” 


Either the Soul or Body Must Rule 


If the soul is to rule, man must be clean of heart. This means that his 
will must be set against all disorder in the quest of sex pleasure. Clean- 
ness of heart is a virtue which checks any attack upon the holy purpose 
for which God gave man the sex instinct. It is a virtue which so directs 
passions and emotions that outside of marriage a man does not seek its 
pleasures, while within marriage he does not seek those pleasures to the 
frustration of parenthood. The importance of the virtue is seen from 
the miseries which its neglect has caused. Men and nations rot when 
sensual pleasures occupy the mind. Softness and flabbiness beset the 
body. What should be man’s great honor and glory—the power of pro- 
creation—becomes his greatest affliction when his mind is not clean. 
Emotion races like a motor thrown out of gear. The difference between 
emotional life controlled and uncontrolled is the difference between the 
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gentle April showers preparing the way for nature’s seasonal rebirth, and 
the swirling spring floods which wash away the budding earth. 

With most people sex is a strong, deep, and recurring concern. It isan 
aspect of physical life so difficult for the soul to manage that it gives 
clear testimony that man’s is a fallen nature. Adam’s sin not only re- 
sulted in the loss of God’s friendship, but it disorganized man in his 
powers. Christ, coming to repair the fault, naturally had a plan of re- 
organization. 

Our Saviour’s plan began with insistence on cleanness of heart. Self- 
mastery begins with right thinking. Desire must bow to the rule of 
reason: ‘God has not called us unto uncleanness but unto holiness.” 
The inner life of man must breathe an atmosphere as fresh and pure as 
the air of a new day dawning. With great stress, Our Lord makes this 
point clear: “The things that proceed out of the mouth come from the 
heart, and it is they that defile a man. For out of the heart come evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, immorality. . . . These are the things 
that defile a man” (Matt., xv. 18, 19). 

We have previously made reference to the opinion that repressing 
sex instincts imperils physical and mental health. Such perils exist, 
but they do not arise from the struggle of the spirit to master animal im- 
pulses, but from swamping the mind with thoughts which nobody with 
pretensions to decency would dare carry out. The dangers to our physi- 
cal and mental welfare arise, not from self-mastery, but from firing the 
imagination with visions which give the spirit of a man no rest. The 
basis of decent living is bridling the imagination, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, fixing the mind on an ideal pursued with courage and 
zeal. This means self-conquest, the foundation of every other conquest. 
To the man who has mastered himself can be applied the words of Philip 
to his son Alexander after the boy had tamed the wild horse Bucephalus: 
“My son, seek thou another kingdom, for Macedon is not large enough 
for thee.” 


Inner Sincerity Promotes Purity of Heart 


Inner sincerity in fulfilling our duties as Christians must supplement 
cleanness of heart if purity is to be preserved. Fulfillment of external 
religious obligations must be inspired by a corresponding inner convic- 
tion. We must love the purity, the wholesomeness, the justice, the 
order of the way of life Christ has mapped out for us: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart” (Matt., xxii. 37). To keep the 
friendship of Christ, to be “imitators’’ of Him, this must be our para- 
mount concern. Christ and we have common interests. We must never 
play with the thought that we are missing something when we forego 
the immodest book or play or anything else that would offend our 
Master. Such a thought is the thought of an “‘appeaser.”’ 

What wonderful examples of this inner sincerity do we find in the lives 
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of the Saints! With a courage like that of a modern “‘fighter-pilot” 
they fought to safeguard the purity of their souls. It is hard to imagine 
the studious Thomas Aquinas wielding a firebrand. Yet, that was the 
way he fought to defend purity. St. Francis Xavier protected his inno- 
cence with such vigor that it cost him a burst blood-vessel. Inner sin- 
cerity, a vigorous love for the good life Christ has planned for His fol- 
lowers, always merits the strength to gain the victory. We fail when we 
serve the Master half-heartedly, with sluggish spirit. 


First comes indifference, then doubt, 
Then contradiction, hate and scorn; 

The devil claims the half-thought-out, 
Full comprehension’s heaven-born. 


Rewards of Purity 


That purity, which cleanness of heart and inner sanctity beget, brings 
many rewards. First of all, it gives us spiritual vision: ‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart for they shall see God.”’ Purity is the radio-beam which 
directs the flight of the soul to God. St. Bernard observed that truth 
does not reveal itself to the unclean, but from the pure of heart it cannot 
be hid. To bear bright light, the eyes must be healthy; to bear the 
truths of faith, the soul must be pure. Pascal gave good advice when he 
said: “If you wish to be convinced of eternal truths, do not augment 
your arguments, but weed out your passions.” 

Purity begets confidence and trust among men. It has an indefinable 
charm and attraction, and it exercises great influence. ‘The silence, 
often, of pure innocence persuades when speaking fails." Purity fosters 
peace; impurity sows the seed of discord. Where the pure of heart are, 
the Holy Spirit is at home. But from the unclean, God keeps His dis- 
tance until the cleansing of penance begins. “‘Clean your hands, you 
sinners, and purify your hearts. Draw near to God, and He will draw 
near to you”’ (James, iv. 8). 

It has always been man’s temptation to take liberties with the law of 
God. Ways of life, less stern and more pleasing than God’s way, allure 
him. But the result, when man follows their beckoning, is always the 
same: the body puts the spirit of man in bondage. And more powerful 
than any other bonds, more powerful than the serpents’ coils about 
Laocoon, are the bonds of impurity. Life in full freedom can only be 
tasted and enjoyed by those whose spirit “‘can ascend the mountain of 
the Lord and stand in His holy place: the innocent in hands and clean 
of heart.”’ 
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Third Sunday of Lent 
Obscene Speech 


“But immorality. . . let it not even be named among you, as becomes saints; 
or obscenity or foolish talk or scurrility, which are out of place’ (Eph., v. 
3-4). 

SYNOPSIS: Introduction: (a) What the eye cannot see is often discovered by the 
trained ear. (b) A man’s speech often discloses what his deeds 
do not reveal to the eye. 

(1) We expect a man’s speech to be in keeping with his profession. A 
Christian’s speech should be in keeping with his faith. 

(2) The speech of many Christians has an alien accent—the accent of 
obscenity. 

(3) The sin of speaking obscenely: (a) to the young and innocent; 
(b) to adults. 

(4) The malice of listening to obscenity: (a) for parents and those in 
authority; (b) for others. 

Conclusion: ‘‘Keep thy tongue from evil.”” Let our speech bear a Chris- 
tian accent. 


To wander through woods with a man who knows and loves nature, 
is a most enjoyable excursion for the inquisitive novice. The nature- 
lover observes a thousand things which the uninitiated misses. When 
they are called to his attention, the amateur wonders how he could have 
been so blind. But no less keen than the eye is the ear of the trained 
woodsman. By call and note he recognizes the presence of birds hidden 
where no eye can see them. 

As with birds, so with men. They, too, can be known, not only by 
what we see of them, but by what we hear from them. It is frequently 
stated that in our judgment of men their deeds and not their words are 
the things to be weighed. This, of course, is true, when we want to esti- 
mate their visible accomplishments. But, on the other hand, it is by a 
man’s words that we often discover the unsuspected nobility or defects 
of his character. The tongue can disclose the character of a man, just 
as it betrays, to a doctor’s trained eye, hidden ailments. It is a most 
difficult thing to keep the tongue from betraying our true selves. That 
is why diplomacy is such a difficult game, and why great diplomats are 
so few. The job requires powers of concealment beyond the ability 
of most tongues. The tongue’s talent for dissimulation is decidedly 
limited. ‘Truth will out.” 


Speech Reveals the Man 


The universal acceptance of the proverb, “‘Speech reveals the man,” 
is manifested by the low esteem in which those men are held whose 
speech is not in keeping with their profession or position. Were a doctor 
to talk like a guttersnipe, he could soon take down his sign-board. People 
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would pass him by. Not many parents would entrust the education of 
their children to a teacher who spoke like a fishmonger. Unless a coin 
rings true, you suspect the worth of the coin. Contrariwise, we are 
pleasantly surprised and impressed when the speech of a mule-driver is 
in the measured tones of the man of culture. We wonder why gold should 
be in such shabby raiment. 

The Epistle of to-day’s Mass tells us that a Christian should speak as 
a Christian. “Immorality and every uncleanness or covetousness, let 
it not even be named among you, as becomes saints; or obscenity, or 
foolish talk or scurrility, which are out of place.’’ Cawing reveals a 
crow, not a thrush; obscene speech reveals a black heart, not the Chris- 
tian spirit. 

One is tempted to apologize for speaking to good Catholic people on 
the subject of obscene speech. But there are “blighted areas” among the 
faithful. There are groups among us, some of high estate and others of 
low station, who accept obscenity as casually as they accept the morning 
newspaper. The simple fact is that we are dealing with a fault not at all 
uncommon. If Our Lord should unexpectedly come into the company 
of some Catholics and ask them, as He asked the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus: ‘‘What words are these that you are exchanging,” 
they would have to keep a shamefaced silence, so frequently is their 
speech vulgar and indecent. 

Obscene speech is speech which offends delicacy and decency. It 
suggests lewdness, immorality. More often than not, it is presented 
under the camouflage of humor. The person who gives utterance to 
obscenity is a seducer. He is abetting Satan’s work of mischief and de- 
struction. He is doing more harm than he can calculate or ever hope to 
repair. 


Effects of Indecent Conversation 


Consider those who hear the indecent conversation. Frequently, 
they are growing boys and girls—the innocent and pure. To protect 
their innocence should be the concern of every Christian. To use obscene 
speech in their presence is to scorn the value of their innocence. To be 
guilty of such a deed is to join the corrupt company of ‘‘the sons of men 
whose teeth are weapons and arrows and their tongue a sharp sword”’ 
(Ps. lvi. 5). There can only be two reasons for regaling the young with 
indecent stories and observations. The first is to enjoy their embar- 
rassment when the indecent talk brings the blush of shame to their 
cheeks. The second reason is to initiate them into the realm of sinful, 
sensual pleasure, by placing before them the poisoned fodder upon which 
vile thoughts feed and temptation thrives. When a man desires such 
results, Satan can take his rest, for he has found an ally to hurl the 
“fiery darts” which wound souls unto death. That man becomes an 
adversary of Christ in the contest for possession of the souls of the 
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young. If you may say that the case is not that serious, you have no 
conception of the power of bad example. More readily than cloth 
absorbs the dye in which it is immersed, do children absorb the bad 
example of their elders. That is the reason why Christ inveighs so 
strongly against those who mislead the young: ‘Whoever causes one 
of these little ones who believe in Me to sin, it were better for him to 
have a great millstone hung around his neck, and to be drowned in the 
depths of the sea” (Matt., xviii. 6). 

Not many will take exception to this condemnation. We are all 
fairly well agreed that exposing the young to sin is a horrible thing. 
But many will minimize the sin of obscenity by declaring they reserve 
their evil jokes and stories for adults like themselves, who are not bad, 
you know, but enjoy a light moment. This defense of an evil practice 
is appallingly stupid and weak. Obscene speech always brings evil 
consequences in its wake. It breaks down one of man’s most important 
moral defenses—his sense of shame. The narrator of the obscene tale 
portrays happenings of a grossly indelicate nature with zealous enthu- 
siasm. He expects his audience to manifest a like enthusiasm, or at least 
complacency. What is enthusiasm for evil, if not shamelessness? When 
the feeling of disdain for evil is lost, virtue is soon extinguished and 
character destroyed. Experience confirms the assertion that he who 
makes vile talk his custom, soon makes vile deeds his recreation. 

Further, the teller of obscene tales adds his weight to the attack which 
is constantly being made on correct moral principles. The law of Christ 
is very specific. It condemns obscenity. Since people are seldom toler- 
ant of the law which condemns their cherished practices, we may expect 
that those who tolerate obscenity will minimize the law of Christ, not 
only in this particular, but in many other details, since the whole moral 
law rests on the one authority. No part of God’s law is to be taken 
lightly. Certainly our Divine Saviour did not consider sins of the 
tongue matters of little moment. Quite the contrary. “‘I tell you, that 
of every idle word men speak, they shall give account on the day of judg- 
ment. For by thy words thou wilt be justified, and by thy words thou 
wilt be condemned” (Matt., xii. 36-37). Obscene speech discloses a 
man as an alien in the household of the Faith. His accent is foreign to 
the true Christian. 


Duty of Hearers to Protest 


Let us leave the producer of evil speech and give some attention to the 
consumers—those who give ear to the shoddy product. They too have 
a full measure of guilt. There are some people who by reason of their 
office have a positive obligation to protest against indecent language. 
‘They are parents, guardians, superiors—all those who exercise author- 
ity. The good moral tone of a home, a community, a club, a workshop, 
a mill, is the responsibility of those in charge. They have the obligation 
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of seeing to it that the plague of vulgarity enjoys no unhindered progress. 
Culpable neglect can be just as malicious as positive misconduct. To 
quote St. Ambrose: ‘‘As we must render an account of every idle word, 
so we must of our idle silence.’’ Charity demands that we set the evil- 
doer right, if it is possible. “If thy brother sin, . . . show him his fault’’ 
(Matt., xviii. 15). Not only do we do a great service to our neighbor 
when, by speaking out, we bring him from his evil ways, but we ourselves 
gain great merit. “He who causes a sinner to be brought back from his 
misguided way, will save his soul from death and will cover a multitude 
of sins’ (James, v. 20). Many are deterred from their duty of taking 
issue with a vulgar jester by fear of being considered a prude or a “‘kill- 
joy.” But what men think of our courage is more important than what 
they think of our sense of humor. When we have a duty, the only thing 
that matters is that we have the courage and the will to fufill it. 

What is our duty when we just happen to be one of a group when ob- 
scene stories are being told? Be it at the office, or at a dance, or at a 
supper party, our duty is to show our disapproval. Nothing gives the 
raconteur greater incentive to air his musty tales than eager attention 
and a broad smile. Stony silence stills his tongue as effectively as if his 
lips were closed with buttons. St. Jerome gave advice which is still 
good: “No one will tell a tale of scandal except to him who loves to 
hear it. Learn then to check and rebuke the evil tongue, by showing 
that you listen to it with displeasure.” 

The excuse is sometimes offered that one can listen to evil tales with- 
out suffering any moral harm. To a great extent, this is nonsense. 
Tolerance of evil words is only a step removed from tolerance of evil 
deeds. “There is no coal,’ says St. Vincent de Paul, ‘that burns so 
brightly that it cannot be extinguished with water, and there is no man 
so virtuous that he cannot be contaminated by contaminated men.”’ 
When the vile tongue blabs, our disapproval must silence it. We must 
heed the sound advice of the Scriptures: “Hedge in thy ears with thorns, 
hear not the wicked tongue”’ (Eccles., xxviii. 28). 


Speech Is a Great Gift 


Speech is a great gift which God reserved for man. It is also a danger- 
ous one which can do untold harm. St. Bernard observed that God 
gave us some insight into the difficulty of managing the tongue by im- 
prisoning it behind a double barricade, the teeth and the lips. Certainly 
sins of the tongue are most common. “If anyone does not offend in 
word,” says St. James (iii. 12), “he is a perfect man, able also to lead 
around by a bridle the whole body.”” The first reason, then, why a 
Christian must master his tongue, is that mastery of it is the foundation 
of that complete self-mastery which is the mark of the follower of Christ. 
And there is another reason. By every Holy Communion a Christian’s 
tongue is newly dedicated to converse with God in prayer, to lead others 
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to the Light by instruction, to further peace among men, to bear witness 
to the Truth. How can the tongue so dedicated descend to obscenity 
or encourage it? ‘“‘Does the fountain send forth sweet and bitter water 
from the same opening?’ (James, iii. 11). If we be Christians, let our 
speech have the accent of our calling, of our Faith. Will you see good 
days, “keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile”’ 
(Ps. xxxiii. 12). 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Superiority of the New to the Old Testament 


“‘ Now we, brethren, are the children of promise as Isaac was’’ (Gal., iv. 28). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: On Lzxtare Sunday we rejoice in the superiority of the 

New Covenant to the Old Law. 

(1) This superiority is manifested in the law of charity the New Testa- 
ment teaches. 

(2) Also in the greater spiritual assistance the New Testament brings 
tomen. 

(3) Also in the greater understanding of God the New Testament gives 
us. 

Conclusion: A greater faith must engender a greater loyalty. 


To-day, Letare Sunday, is a day of joy midway in the Lenten season. 
The season is one of penance, but we can—in fact, we ought to—take 
time from our penances to rejoice in the thought that we, as members of 
the Church of Christ, ‘‘are the children of promise as Isaac was.” 

The central thought, threading through the text of this Sunday’s 
Mass, is the superiority of the New Jerusalem to the Old; the contrast 
between the Old Testament which foretold Christ’s coming, and the New 
Testament which records the fulfillment of the promise. To the old 
Jerusalem, Judaism, belonged the distinction of preparing for the Sa- 
viour’s coming; to the New Jerusalem, the Catholic Church, belongs the 
glory of having the Saviour as her founder and head. The Old Testa- 
ment was from God, and the New Testament is from God. But the 
New must be preferred, as Isaac, the son of the free woman, was pre- 
ferred to Ishmael, the son of the slave-girl. Because we belong to the 
Catholic Church, we are children of promise and, in the words of the 
Mass, all ought ‘‘to rejoice and come together that love her.’”’ It is 
good to recall how great is the gift of faith which is ours, and how far 
the religion we profess surpasses the Old Law and every other religion 
which has ever claimed man’s homage. 


Christian Charity Is Universal in Its Scope 


We cannot even attempt to mention all the points at which the superi- 
ority of the religion of Christ can be seen. One point that immediately 
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strikes the eye is this: the religion of Christ, the Catholic Church, 
succeeded in uniting mankind as Judaism never did or even attempted 
to do. The Jews were a favored people, a great people. But the more 
intensely they practised their religion, the higher rose the barriers to 
understanding and concord between themselves and other peoples. 
On the other hand, the more intensely Christianity is practised, the more 
united men become. The Christian conception of charity is the reason 
for this. That charity is the bond which unites men. They will not 
unite on any other basis. 

The Jews, to be sure, had a law of charity. ‘Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thy heart. . . . Seek not revenge, nor be mindful of the 
injury of thy citizens. Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself’’ (Lev., xix. 
17-18). And this charity extended to the stranger in their midst: “If 
a stranger dwell in your land, and abide among you, do not upbraid 
him. But let him be among you as one of the same country: and you 
shall love him as yourselves” (Lev., xx. 33-34). This law of neighborly 
love is far above anything practised among pagans. But it was not a 
universal charity. It was given to some; it was withheld from others. 
It was extended to every fellow-Jew. It was extended to the stranger 
in their midst, if within a year he embraced the religion of Abraham and 
Isaac. But there it halted. It was a blessing not extended to those in 
the Holy Land who rejected Judaism, nor to the strangers outside the 
gates. 


Superiority of Christian Charity 


Superior to this charity, as the flower is superior to the bud, is the 
charity taught us by Christ. He Himself is the pattern of the charity 
we Christians are bound to practise: ‘As I have loved you, you also 
love one another”’ (John, xiii. 35). How far should this love go? To our 
friends? To men of the same race? Of the same Faith? Let St. Paul 
answer: ‘There is no distinction between Jew and Greek, for there is 
the same Lord of all, rich towards all who call upon Him” (Rom., x. 12). 
Indeed, our charity must go further. Our Lord insists that it must em- 
brace our sworn enemies: ‘‘You have heard that it was said, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and shalt hate thy enemy.’ But I say to you: 
love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for those 
who persecute and caluminate you, so that you may be children of your 
Father in heaven’’ (Matt., v. 43-45). 

This law of charity is not a visionary ideal to be admired from afar. 
There is no other way of pleasing God. “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ 
and hates his neighbor, he is a liar’ (I John, iv. 20). There isn’t much 
point in believing in Christ unless we have charity. Charity is the com- 
plement of faith; it keeps faith alive. On the other hand, when men 
lose their faith by following false prophets, their charity grows cold. 
Faith and charity bloom and wither together. 
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In those eras when men, in great numbers, saw the full force of Christ’s 
teaching on charity, the brightest pages of human history were written. 
In the thirteenth century men from all nations gathered as pupils and 
teachers in the great seats of learning. To be an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, or an Italian, meant nothing more than to designate the 
place of one’s birth. Their allegiance was not to a king but to God, and 
the charity of the Son of God bound them together. They knew men 
were of one family. Hence, their charity had to be as universal as man- 
kind. We modern Catholics must work for the destruction of every bar- 
rier separating man from man, and of every distinction which sets na- 
tion against nation. By reason of our faith we must have charity for all, 
and by reason of our charity we must bring the faith to all. 


Christianity and Reconciliation with God 


A second point. The New Testament gives man spiritual assistance 
such as the Old Testament could never give or even attempt to give. 
Every man striving to lead the good life feels the need of assistance. 
Recognizing this need, Our Lord offered us His help: ‘Come to Me, all 
you who labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you”’ (Matt., xi. 28). 
Reading the Old Testament, we are struck by the elaborate ritual which 
guided priests and Levites, as they offered sacrifices for man’s sins. 
But, in contrast to the ceremonies, how meager the benefits! These 
sacrifices removed the defilement which, in the eye of the law, excluded 
a man from participation in religious acts. Yet, in themselves, they re- 
mitted no sin, they conferred no grace, they effected no reconciliation 
between God and man. These happy results had to wait upon the 
graces which Christ won for us. 

Let us take an example. On each Day of Atonement, the blood of 
bullock and goat was offered at the altar outside the Holy of Holies for 
the sins of the Jews. They pleaded for mercy. But no answering voice 
greeted their pleas. Now, we enter a confessional. We confess our sins 
in sincerity and sorrow. We wait. An answer comes: “I absolve you 
from all your sins, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” We go forth knowing that our sins are forgiven. We have 
made our plea, not to a silent God, but to One who speaks: ‘‘Be of good 
heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ We can break with the dark 
past. Sin need not loom over the horizon of our mind, like storm clouds 
rising out of the sea. God speaks. The winds are still. The turbulent 
soul is at peace. 


Christianity Preaches a God of Love 


We shall consider but one more example of the New Law’s superiority. 
Our faith gives us an insight into the nature of God and a glimpse into 
the secrets of heaven, which the Old Law could not supply. Accompany- 
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ing a reverence for God so great that the direct mention of His name was 
prohibited, there was, among the Jews, an almost whimpering fear of 
God. ‘Enter thou into the rock, and hide thee in the pit from the face 
of the Lord, and from the glory of His majesty,” is the stern command we 
hear from Isaias (ii. 10). 

In the center of the New Law stands the figure of Christ. All other 
religions can be distinguished from the personalities who founded 
them. But if we would know Christianity, we must try to know and 
understand Christ. And then what results? We grow in knowledge and 
understanding of the Heavenly Father, of the Godhead. As Our Saviour 
says: ‘He who believes in Me, believes not in Me but in Him who sent 
Me. And he who sees Me sees Him who sent Me’”’ (John, xii. 45-45). And 
again: “If you had known Me, you would also have known My 
Father. And henceforth you do know Him, and you have seen Him” 
(John, xiv. 7). When we see Christ, we see God. To know His life 
here on earth is to experience the power of God to draw the human heart 
into an alliance of undying love. 

Prior to Christ’s coming, many men could approach God only with 
great misgivings. He was so perfect; they were so vile. But in Christ, 
God is accessible to all. His was a glistening purity of soul, and He 
could dare any man to charge Him with sin. Yet, He had a profound 
love for sinners. He was often in their company, and sinners had a 
profound love for Him. Witness the woman at Jacob’s well. His 
words were as frank and as forthright as the commands of God ringing 
from a mountain-top. Still, keeping His directness company, was a 
thoughtfulness so tender that the mere calling of His name would gain a 
miracle of mercy and healing. He sought solitude, yet He was the 
friendliest companion. He was all things to all men. To the penitent, 
He was mercy; to the forlorn, a companion; to the weak, a tower of 
strength; to the wayward, a warning; to the ignorant, a teacher; to the 
wise, a guide. His wisdom knew no limits, His mercy no barrier, His 
charity no bounds. Heisoneofus. Heisours. Yet, He is God and the 
grandeur of His Divinity meets us at every turn. 


Our Devotion to Our Religion Should Be Enthusiastic 


The Jews never tired of praising their Jerusalem. They called it 
“the City of the Holy One,” “the City of God.” They were so en- 
thusiastic over so little! What then should be our loyalty to the New 
Jerusalem, the Church of Christ? If they could enthuse over the shadow, 
what must be our zeal for the substance! It must be a joyous fidelity 
unto death. In the Mexican persecution of a decade ago, a young Catho- 
lic wife, Anaclet Gonzalez Flores, managed to recover the body of her 
husband, shot to death for his loyalty to Christ the King. Before the 
open casket, she took her five-year-old son in her arms and said to him: 
“See, son, what they have done to your father! How he died for Christ! 
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Son, promise me, that if it should be God’s will, you will die for Christ 
like your Daddy.” Our faith is a great blessing. No price we pay to 
keep it can come too high. 


Passion Sunday 
Christ, Our High-Priest 


“Christ appeared as high-priest of the good things to come’’ (Heb., ix. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Men naturally seek to be their best. 
(1) This desire to be their best has always prompted men to offer sacri- 


fice. 

(2) The Protestant opposition to sacrifice. 

(3) The New Law has a sacrifice safeguarded against the defects of the 
old sacrifices. 

(4) This sacrifice is a perfect act of homage to God. 

(5) It ts offered by a perfect priest, Jesus Christ. 

Conclusion: Let us be at our best by assisting devoutly at the renewal of 
this sacrifice—the Mass. 


“Be yourself’’ is one of those catchwords which conceal much non- 
sense behind a little truth. At its best, the phrase means: ‘Be natural.”’ 
Actually, it advises mediocrity: ‘“‘Cease the endless striving; relax; 
take things in stride.” Much more challenging and, be it stressed, much 
more natural, is the slogan: “Be your best.’’ There is an urge in man 
“to be his best,’’ which cannot be effectively downed. To a great ex- 
tent, normal men are perfectionists. They struggle to rise above their 
present condition and to guard against old mistakes. And the better 
the man, the more intensely he feels the urge to aspire to the summit of 
achievement. Not to feel such urge at all is a symptom of disintegra- 
tion. Men or organizations that do not feel any incentive to greater 
things have lost their vitality; they are doomed, first to mediocrity, and 
then to decay. They possess nothing but memories of the ambitions 
which gave them their first impulse and possibly their era of glory. It 
is the pursuit of perfection which gives life fullness. 


Existence of Sacrifice in All Primitive Religions 


This innate ambition of man to reach fullness of life, explains the ex- 
istence of sacrifices in the religions of mankind throughout all the cen- 
turies of recorded history. It was not necessarily fear of God’s power, 
nor a desire to placate Him which gave rise to religious sacrifice. Rather, 
it was gratitude. As soon as primitive man became aware of the gifts 
with which God had blessed him, he wanted to pay homage to his Bene- 
factor, by showing that he acknowledged the source from whence they 
came. From the many gifts he took some and, as far as he could, gave 
them back to God by removing them from human use. He wished to 
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show gratitude by declaring, so to speak, that his ownership of his pos- 
sessions was by God’s leave. Consequently, as we see in the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel, it was not the worth of the gift, but the nobility of the 
sentiment which prompted it, that gave the sacrifice value. By sacrifice 
man declares that he thinks more of God, the Giver, than he does of the 
gifts. By sacrificing some of them, he will show God, in the most vivid 
way he knows, that compared with the Author of life the things of life 
are dross. So, he will forego the things of time to possess God for eter- 
nity. 


Sacrifice Rejected by the Reformers 


The most savage blow ever struck against the ambition of man to 
enter into union with God by rising above the things of earth, was the 
condemnation of sacrifice by the Protestant Reformers. That condem- 
nation would have taken from man the only adequate way he had of 
acknowledging God’s supreme dominion. To remove sacrifice from the 
content of religion is to thwart man’s ambition to be his best. It con- 
demns man to spiritual mediocrity. The religion of the Reformers, 
then, is not only false, but its spirituality is mediocre. Protestantism 
has its devout adherents, but it boasts of no saints. It can list a few 
great humanitarians, but it can list no apostles of charity like a Vincent 
de Paul or John Bosco. 

The power of the Church to attract men, the steadiness of faith 
among Catholics, while the members of the sects give their wavering 
allegiance to their uncertain dogmas, is one of the puzzles which non- 
Catholics never seem to solve. It becomes a still greater mystery when 
they witness many of the very best members of the Protestant sects 
knocking at the door of the Church and asking admission to the fuller 
religious life she offers. True, some Catholics leave the Church, but 
never in search of fuller religious experience elsewhere. It is not to be 
had. The source of this power of the Church is the Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered by the great High-Priest, Jesus Christ. 

What folly caused the Protestant Reformers to abolish sacrifice in 
their religious worship? They took their stand on the ground that God 
had condemned sacrifice. In the writings of Jeremias we read: ‘For I 
spoke not to your fathers, and I commanded them not, in the day that 
I brought them out of Egypt, concerning the matter of burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. But this thing I commanded them, saying: ‘Hearken 
to My voice, and I will be your God, and you will be My people’”’ (Jer., 
vii. 21-23). The sacrifice here condemned was the external rite without 
corresponding interior love of God. Jeremias himself was a priest offer- 
ing sacrifice. And speaking prophetically of the era of the coming Mes- 
siah, he tells of people of all nations ‘‘bringing in an offering into the 
house of the Lord”’ (Jer., xvii. 26). Isaias prophesied that the Messiah 
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whom the Jews would repudiate, the Gentiles would follow, and that 
from among them the Lord would ordain priests: ‘‘I will take of them 
to be priests and Levites, saith the Lord”’ (Is., Ixvi. 21). 


The Sacrifice of the New Law 


There was, then, to be a sacrifice in the New Law which Christ would 
establish. But, in the plan of the Saviour, this sacrifice was to be for ever 
safeguarded against the danger of becoming, because of man’s de- 
ficiencies, an empty, meaningless ceremony, meriting condemnation. 
In all sacrifices there are two elements, the external and the internal. 
The external element is the gift and rite which accompanies it. The 
internal is the disposition of those who make the offering. In the sacri- 
fices offered by man, his own disposition is the more important element. 
If that is insincere, the sacrifice is a mockery. For this reason, the 
sacrifices of old were often condemned by God. But in the Christian 
religion we have a new sacrifice and a new priest. The sacrifice is es- 
tablished by God Himself; the new priest is Jesus Christ. This sacrifice 
has its worth because the victim, the gift, is the God-Man; and the 
priest is the same God-Man, Jesus Christ. The internal disposition 
with which men assist at this sacrifice is not the primary thing. Com- 
pared with the God-Man’s participation in this sacrifice, man’s is like 
the few drops of water in the chalice. Here we have a fool-proof sacri- 
fice. It always has its effects, because it always gives the Heavenly 
Father perfect homage, and it is offered by the perfect priest, Jesus 
Christ. The Sacrifice of the New Law is the Sacrifice of the Cross, and 
this same sacrifice is extended, prolonged, renewed and kept before the 
eye of man by the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

This Sacrifice of the New Law is the perfect act of homage. First of 
all, it achieves the primary purpose of all sacrifice, union between 
Creator and creature. The sacrificial climax of Christ’s life began with 
the Last Supper. When the supper was ended, Our Lord prayed. The 
burden of His prayer was that there would be a bond of love between 
His disciples and the Father, akin to the everlasting love existing be- 
tween the Father and Himself. ‘‘May the love with which Thou hast 
loved Me be in them, and I in them”’ (John, xvii. 26). This love of the 
Father was to keep the disciples so united that men would be brought 
to believe in Christ as the Son of God. ‘‘May all be one, even as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us, that the 
world may believe Thou hast sent me” (John, xvii. 21). To effect 
union between God and men, and between man and man, was Christ’s 
work. And when the sacrifice He offered was complete, the work was 
accomplished: ‘I have accomplished the work Thou hast given Me to 
do” (John, xvii. 4). Through this Sacrifice of the New Law, man can 
achieve a love of God so intense that it makes his life one of consecrated 
service; he can offer to his Maker a gift so acceptable as to be irresisti- 
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ble; he can effect an ascent of the spirit to God that anticipates the joy 
of the beatific vision. 


This Sacrifice Is an Atonement for Sin 


But there is the problem of man’s sin blocking the ascent of the soul. 
This, too, the Sacrifice of the New Law remedies, for by His death Christ 
also became our Redeemer. Over the bread and the chalice, Christ 
spoke immortal words: ‘This is My body which is being given for 
you.” Andthen: “All of you drink of this; for this is My blood of the 
new convenant, which is being shed for many unto the forgiveness of 
sins’ (Matt., xxvi. 28). Christians have always looked on Christ 
crucified as their Redeemer, lifting the burden of sin from their souls. 
“You know that you were redeemed from the vain manner of life handed 
down from your fathers, not with perishable things, with silver or gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ as of a lamb without spot or 
blemish”’ (I Peter, i. 18-19). The Sacrifice of the New Law, then, is the 
perfect sacrifice because it can effect what other sacrifices suggested— 
complete renunciation of the life of sin, complete dedication to a life in 
God. 

That the gift offered in sacrifice might have a proper setting, men al- 
ways desired that their gifts be brought to God in acceptable hands. 
Outstanding members of the community were chosen to present the 
gift. These men were the priests, standing as intermediaries between 
God and man. In thought and word and deed, they were to express the 
spiritual activity which should take place in the souls of those on behalf 
of whom the sacrifice was offered—detachment from the world and con- 
centration on the things of God. In Christ, the victim of Calvary, we 
have “the great high-priest.”” By laying down His life for us, He 
became the victim in the new sacrifice. By laying it down of His own 
free will, He is the priest. 


The Unique Priesthood of Christ 


He is a priest unique, supreme, perfect. He is a unique priest: He is 
not one in a long line of priests chosen by men; He was born a priest, 
an intermediary between God and man, because He is the God-Man. 
Jesus Christ is the supreme priest. The old sacrifices of the old priest- 
hood were never able to perfect those for whom they were offered, “‘for 
it is impossible that sins should be taken away with the blood of bulls 
and goats” (Heb., x. 4). But in the Sacrifice of the New Law “we have 
been sanctified through the offering of Jesus Christ once for all’ (Heb., 
x. 10). Christ is the perfect priest. What He did once, need never be 
done again. His sacrifice achieved its purpose permanently. Through 
it, all can be saved who want to be saved. ‘‘For by one offering, He has 
perfected forever those who are sanctified” (Heb., x. 14). 
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Such is the sacrifice and such is the priesthood of Christ. The desire 
of men to be their best gave origin to sacrifice. That a perfect sacrifice 
might be offered, Christ became our high-priest, offering Himself as the 
victim. That sacrifice, enacted on Calvary, is renewed each day in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. What a pleasure it should be for us to assist at 
Mass and participate in this great act of God’s love! In the year 1818, 
after long pleading with his English captors, Napoleon gained permission 
to have a priest with him on St. Helena. When two priests finally ar- 
rived on the island, the little Colonel immediately made arrangements 
for the celebration of Mass on the following morning. Some of the island 
officials protested that there was no need of such hasty preparations. 
To this Napoleon replied: ‘After being deprived of this happiness so 
long, am I still not to have it when it is available?”” May all of us have 
such an appreciation of the Mass, the great Sacrifice of the New Law 
offered by the great high-priest, Jesus Christ, as a “sign of the good 
things to come’’! 


Palm Sunday 
Palm, the Symbol of Love and Loyalty 


“Every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father’’ (Phil., ii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The undertone of to-day’s Epistle is a plea that we be 

worthy of Christ’s love. 

(1) The difference between our love of Christ and His for us is that all 
the advantage ts ours. 

(2) Palm, in itself, is a unique symbol of both fickle and constant love. 

(3) Palm, historically, is a unique symbol: 1t recalls the fickle multi- 
tude of Good Friday. 

(4) It recalls the constant few whose heirs we are. 

(5) The means to preserve the loyalty and constancy of our spiritual 
forefathers. 

Conclusion: What does palm signify when you carry it—fickleness or 


fidelity? 


One day the great Emperor Alexander was passing through the ranks 
of his soldiers, drawn up for inspection, when an accompanying officer 
pointed out a man in the ranks who also bore the name Alexander. The 
Emperor halted, eyed him steadily, and then said to him: “Be worthy 
of the name, or change the name.” 

The undertone of to-day’s Epistle has a similar theme—be worthy of 
the love of Christ, pay homage to your Lord, follow His lead: “Have 
the mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’’ “To make a match,” 
is an expression known to all of us. Two minds and two hearts are 
joined; mutual fidelity is plighted. Paul, in our Epistle, recalls the way 
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Christ humiliated Himself for us, His obedience unto death for us. 
Rightly, therefore, we should acknowledge that “His name is above 
every other name,’’ and with a single voice should we confess that ‘‘He 
is the Lord of heaven, to the glory of God.’”’ We are Christians. We 
bear that great name of Christ. Then, surely, in our loyalty and love 
we must struggle to match His leadership. ‘‘Be worthy of the name, or 
change the name.” 

In the exchange of love between Christ and us, He is the loser, ours is 
all the gain. Christ, loving us, “empties Himself.’’ By taking up resi- 
dence in the prison-house of human form, He took on the nature of a 
slave. We, loving Him, are freed of the fetters which make us slaves to 
sin. He humbles Himself unto death; we gain everlasting life. He 
leaves His home in heaven that we may gain title to one of the heavenly 
mansions. Since He gives so much, while we give so little in return, then 
the least we can do is bend the knee at the mere mention of His name. 
At all times His love is generous beyond reckoning; ours, even when gen- 
uine, is measured. Usually it is fickle and feeble. But, genuine or fickle, 
the palm we carry home from church to-day is a most appropriate token 
of our love of our Leader, Christ Jesus. 


Symbolism of the Palm 


People seem to have a great reverence for blessed palm. It is one of 
the most popular of the sacramentals of the Church. Men who never 
cross the threshold of a church throughout the year, will attend Mass on 
this Sunday to bring home the blessed palm. From it they fashion crosses 
to be worn on their lapels for all to see, and wreaths for the family 
plot in the graveyard. On the bedstead, palm will be entwined, even 
though beside the bed a prayer is seldom said. Somehow palm catches 
the fancy. 

In itself, palm is a most significant symbol. The first thing that we 
observe is that it is a frail, fragile thing. The gentlest breeze will set it 
fluttering and flapping. It is the perfect symbol of weak men—of men 
with few convictions and less backbone, of men who seldom act on 
principle, much less fight for one. It is the symbol of the straw-man who | 
is blown hither and yon by every wind of doctrine. Let the wind blow 
left, he is radical; let it blow right, he is conservative; let it blow 
against him, he makes a strategic retreat; let it press behind him, and 
he advances with a courage not his own. Fluttering palm is the perfect 
symbol of the fragile character, the wavering Christian, the fickle lover 
of Christ. 

But, strangely, for ages beyond recall palm has also been the ac- 
cepted symbol of heroic bravery, of fidelity unto victory, of love unto 
death. The field of battle, the untravelled wilderness, the uncompassed 
seas, the hidden secrets of nature, the sufferings of the afflicted and perse- 
cuted, all these have challenged the bravery and ingenuity of men, anxious 
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to bring help and enlightenment to their fellows, ready to labor and die 
for a cause or a leader. The palm-leaf is the token of reward and esteem 
which is bestowed upon these men for their noble deeds. The most 
coveted medals of the nations are adorned with palm leaves. These 
medals are reserved for men whose works are of abiding merit. Rightly 
has palm been chosen as the symbol of such merit. Unlike the leaves 
of other trees, palm lasts a long time. It does not wither readily. It is 
enduring. Put it over your bedstead, entwine it around a crucifix, and 
you will find it there a year or two years hence. Palm, then, is the sym- 
bol of the strong character, of the man faithful unto victory, of the gen- 
erous lover of Christ. 


The Fickle Tribute of the Jews 


Palm Sunday calls to mind the old proverb: history always repeats 
itself. Every Palm Sunday repeats the story of the first Palm Sunday, 
for we see crowds of people carrying palms in their hands. On the first 
Palm Sunday, when Christ entered the City of Jerusalem, the whole 
city was out to greet Him. People climbed trees and rooftops to catch 
sight of Him. They hailed Him as their Messiah: “Hosanna to the 
son of David.’”’ They hailed Him as their deliverer: ‘‘Blessed is He who 
comes in the name of the Lord.’’ Every tongue confessed “‘that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.”” And yet, in a 
matter of only a few days, carried along by the wind of hatred, they 
crowned Him with thorns. On Sunday, as a token of reverence, they 
spread their garments on the road before Him. On Friday, they stripped 
Him of His own. On Sunday, they opened their mouths in the exultant 
cry: “Blessed is He who comes as King in the name of the Lord! Peace 
in heaven and glory in the highest!” (Luke, xix. 38). On Friday, they 
opened their mouths to spatter Him with spittle—to cry: “Away with 
Him! Away with Him! Crucify Him!’ On the day of His triumph 
they waved palm in His honor—palm the symbol of straw-men, blown 
hither and yon by every wind of doctrine, palm the symbol of the fragile 
character, of the wavering Christian, of the fickle lover of Christ! 


We Are the Spiritual Heirs of the Faithful Jew 


A handful of the people who waved palm on that first Palm Sunday 
remained loyal to Christ. We Catholics are the spiritual heirs and de- 
scendants of that little band. To their constancy and devotion we owe 
our Faith. They brought the story of Christ and His saving doctrine 
to Rome. From there the Faith spread over the earth. So sincere was 
their defense of the teachings of Christ and so loyally did they keep 
their plighted fidelity that they could be said, in a sense, to have matched 
His love. Neither cauldrons of boiling oil, nor the beasts of the arena, 
nor the swords of gladiators could make them waver. They accepted at 
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face value the promise of God: ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee the crown of life” (Apoc., ii. 10). Palm, symbol of the man 
faithful unto victory, of the generous lover of Christ! 

We repeat that we Catholics are the spiritual heirs of those who, to 
stand by Christ, bore the fury of persecution. But how many of us are 
worthy of our inheritance? They bled for Christ. To keep the faith 
which they have handed down, we need meet no foe but our own na- 
ture, our own passions, and our own laziness. Yet, the task is too much 
for our watery courage. Our forefathers loved Christ in word and in 
deed. He was the center of their thinking and their acting. To many 
of us He is only aname. Yet, we do bear His name. We are Christians. 


How to Revive a Dormant Faith 


There must be a reason why Our Saviour meant so much to those who 
gave us our Faith, while He means so little to us. And it is not hard to 
find. Love of the Master kept their conscience tender. By thoughtless- 
ness, many of us have permitted conscience to grow tough and hard, 
dead and cold like steel. It needs a resurrection. It must be made the 
living voice of God once more, which courageous men hear and heed. 

The way to bring it back to life is by considering Christ’s love for us 
and then striving to match it. Christ humbled Himself, ‘‘taking the na- 
ture of a slave, being made like unto men,’’ that He may be near us. 
We must seek to match that humility so that we may draw near to 
Him. Christ was obedient unto death, to seal the love He pledged us. 
We must be obedient to the law of His Father if we would keep faith 
with Him. Look now into your heart. Don’t close an eye to a single 
instance of pride, to a single instance of wavering compromise with 
your Christian inheritance. And then, beg pardon. Where, you ask? 
Where can any man, seeking pardon, procure it, but at the feet of him 
whom he has offended? There is only one place where a plea for pardon 
for sin has any value. That is at the foot of the cross—in the tribunal 
of the confessional. If any of you have been careless, wavering Catho- 
lics, we beg you to reawaken the faith of your fathers. Stir the ashes 
where the dying embers of your loyalty are smoldering. Be a Christian 
worthy of the name, lest your Leader ask you to change the name. 

This morning, you will leave this church carrying palm in your hand. 
What is its meaning as you carry it? Is it the symbol of a straw-man, 
the fickle lover of Christ? Or is it the symbol of one who is a true de- 
scendant of Good Friday’s faithful few—a symbol of a strong character, 
of a man loyal unto death, of a Christian worthy of the name? 








Book Reviews 


A Companion to Scripture Studies.'— 
It can be said without exaggeration that 
there is no branch of learning connected 
with the Bible which is more important 
than Introduction. While all other 
studies in this sacred field converge on 
an explanation of the meaning of the text 
of Holy Scripture and are intended for 
it, the foregoing statement is still true, 
because without Introduction that one 
most desired end cannot be adequately 
attained. As we know, the Bible is a 
collection of ancient books ranging over 
many centuries, written by many differ- 
ent authors in languages strange to us 
of the modern and Western world, com- 
posed amidst conditions and circum- 
stances very foreign to peoples of the 
Occident. This collection of books em- 
body an immense variety of subject- 
matter, through all of which is con- 
veyed a special divine revelation to 
mankind, embracing a great number of 
spiritual and supernatural teachings and 
doctrines which human beings could 
never by their own natural powers have 
acquired. A glance at these facts and 
circumstances makes it clear and beyond 
question that our aim and effort to 
understand the Sacred Text must begin 
far off, and must be preceded by a care- 
ful and thorough knowledge of a vast 
multitude of related subjects, such as 
history, geography, ethnology, and pale- 
ology, and the like; and all this before 
we come to the more proximate study of 
the ancient particular people and lan- 
guages which God used as mediums and 
vehicles through which to speak in a 
special manner to the world and com- 
municate sacred truths and rites other- 
wise unknown to our race. 

Nor is this the extent of our prepara- 
tion. The rich and varied literature 


14 Companion to Scripture Studies. 
By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D.,S.Ser.L. 
Vol. I. General Introduction to the Bible 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 


contained in the Bible, by reason of its 
very nature and purpose, is unlike any 
other writings we know of. It was writ- 
ten by human beings, indeed, but under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God. 
Those authors and compilers, thus as- 
sisted, conceived clearly and executed 
faithfully the message which God gave 
them to make known. Of this heavenly 
influence, consequently, we need to learn, 
not only of its existence, but something 
also of its nature, extent, and effects, be- 
sides the means by which it can be dis- 
cerned as the stamp which sets apart the 
Sacred Writings from all other literature. 
After that we must be made acquainted 
with the process and rules which guided 
the responsible leaders and teachers of 
God’s people under the Old Covenant 
and under the New in distinguishing and 
selecting the inspired books from out the 
mass of other writings and designating 
them genuine and canonical as opposed 
to the spurious and uncanonical or apoc- 
ryphal. Our next step will be to learn 
something about the nature, character- 
istics, and history of the ancient lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were first 
composed, as well as of the many ancient 
and modern tongues into which they 
have been translated. This done, we 
are ready to be instructed regarding the 
scientific rules which have directed 
others down the centuries and which 
must govern us in interpreting and un- 
derstanding the Sacred Text, enabling 
us to discover the various meanings 
which may underlie the words and 
phrases used by the inspired authors. 

All this is only the barest outline of 
what a General Introduction to Sacred 
Scripture must do; but from it we can 
see what an enormous task rests upon 
him who would carry it out in detail. 
Add to this a particular Introduction to 
each of the sacred books, discussing the 
author, language, time and place of 
writing, readers, purpose, contents, etc., 
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of each separate book of the Bible, and 
we shall have some conception of what 
may be expected from the author of such 
a work. 

Now, since this study is essential to 
an understanding of the Bible, we cannot 
suppose that we have been without it all 
along, even in our own language. No, 
we have had before now various Intro- 
ductions to the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, but in many respects they have 
not been satisfactory. Some of them 
have been too long, and yet, in spite of 
their length, have omitted much neces- 
sary matter. Others have been too brief 
and fragmentary. Still others have been 
inexact, or behind the times, or too un- 
practical and uninviting in their ar- 
rangement and presentation of the sub- 
jects treated. 

Both professors and students have 
been wishing for many years that we had 
an adequate, up-to-date work in this 
field. It seems scholars have hesitated 
to put their hand to it, being only too well 
aware of its vast requirements. But at 
last, thank heaven, in the book before us 
we seem to have the first of the two vol- 
umes of a work such as we have been 
looking for. This volume is a General 
Introduction to the Bible, and the com- 
ing volume will supply a particular In- 
troduction to each of the sacred books. 

Judging by this first part of a two- 
volume work we are finally to have the 
very kind of study we have needed so 
long. It appeals to the present reviewer 
as in every way quite satisfactory, sur- 
veying, as it does, the whole background 
and the approaches to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, treating the required material in 
lucid order, thoroughly and practically, 
and combining the best of ancient and 
latest learning within limits which should 
please all students and professors. 

Here we have a work which we feel 
safe in praising in high terms. The 
author’s learning and fitness for his task 
are beyond question, his judgment and 
method are of the best, his experience in 
teaching and writing have complemented 
and perfected a thorough preparation and 
background. The publishers, too, de- 
serve unstinted praise for producing a 


splendid specimen of the book-makers’ 
art. The arrangement, size and styles 
of print, the paper, binding, general and 
particular make-up, appear to us to be 
as nearly perfect as they could be made. 
Finally, several attractive maps and an 
Appendix containing the text of the 
Muratorian Fragment, the official De- 
crees of the Council of Trent, the En- 
cyclical Letters on Holy Scripture of re- 
cent Popes, and a long alphabetical In- 
dex, complete the first volume of this 
very useful and commendable work. 
Every priest, ecclesiastical student and 
professor in the country will want to 

possess it and will be grateful for it. 
CHARLES J. Catian, O.P. 


Codperatives.—Fr. J. Elliot Ross 
gives us an exposition of the coédperative 
idea that is more than mere theory. 
He bases his proposal of a consumer co- 
operative upon the original Rochdale 
experiment. The codperative is not a 
panacea, but actual experience has 
proved it to be a better economic 
mechanism than capitalism. There is a 
native inertia in social systems that re- 
tards change. ‘‘Those who live in the 
later stages of any social system, after 
it has become thoroughly established, 
are inclined to look upon it as neces- 
sary” (p. 77). Thus, Aristotle, great 
mind though he was, thought that 
slavery was an essential condition of 
civilization. Capitalism grew, not be- 
cause people in a body rose to discard 
feudalism and substitute a better system 
which they foresaw in every detail, but 
slowly by the logic of events from year 
to year. In something of the same way 
coéperatives may grow. 

If we were to state the thesis of the 
author in one sentence, it would be this: 
the codperative economy is the remedy 
for our economic ills. Sad experience 
seems to demonstrate that the only 
available mechanism to actualize our 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, is the codperative. Capital- 
ism is not entirely evil. ‘In substituting 





1 Coéperative Plenty. By J. Elliot Ross 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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some other system for capitalism, we 


should try to make sure that the good. 


elements of capitalism are not lost” 
(p. 94). Codperatives need not discard 
any good thing which leads to the possi- 
ble productiveness of the private-profit 
economy. This is the moderate state- 
ment of the author. He has little pa- 
tience with extremists who advocate the 
elimination of rent, or of interest, or of 
profit as a cure-all of economic ills. 
“Any solution of the problem would 
seem to require attention to these three 
things, rent, interest, and profit, at the 
same time’”’ (p. 21). 

It is difficult to define the codperative, 
because theorists differ in stating the 
essential principles. This wide variance 
has prevented the exact definition of the 
term. Fr. Ross claims that the consumer 
codperatives can be efficient, economic, 
and capable of indefinite expansion when 
they follow certain tried principles. He 
gives four principles: (1) All transac- 
tions, whether of purchase from whole- 
saler or of sale to patrons, should be for 
cash. (2) Membership should be open; 
anyone who so wishes should be allowed 
to become a member on purchasing one 
share of stock and every member may 
have but one vote, with no proxies 
allowed. (3) ‘‘The third important, per- 
haps the most important, codperative 
principle is the elimination of profit.” 
Any excessive receipts after expenses are 
paid is returned by the codperative pro 
rata to the patrons. (4) The final prin- 
ciple is the principle of limited interest 
on shares of stock. This interest is 
“compensation to the owner for the work 
that his capital does in the business.” 
‘Consumer coéperatives embodying these 
simple principles have demonstrated 
their ability to live and grow in the most 
industrialized and capitalistic countries 
of the world” (p. 64). 

In the closing chapters of his work, 
Fr. Ross makes clear his conception of 
coéperatives in relation to agriculture, to 
private ownership, to the State, to re- 
ligion and education. He corrects the 
common misconception of the average 
reader that the codperative is a step to- 
wards socialism. The codperative econ- 


omy is not socialistic. ‘‘A codperative 
economy would be one of self-help; a 
socialist economy would be one of State 
help” (p. 155). The codperative would 
foster religion and education, because in 
a coéperative economy all men will have 
opportunity to grow in those things 
which make men more than beasts. The 
coéperative gives full scope to the forces 
of democracy, does not attempt to regi- 
ment the lives of citizens, insists upon 
the dignity of human personality. 
“‘Coéperative Plenty” is a splendid ex- 
position of a social system that seem- 
ingly guarantees economic freedom. 
There is an answer in its pages to all the 
difficulties commonly proposed. The 
reader gathers the conviction that the 
consumer codperative, correctly con- 
ceived and wisely administered, will 
actualize for every man the right to 
work, the right to a living wage, and the 
right to private ownership of productive 
property. 

We could wish for the sake of Study 
Clubs that the author had given a sum- 
mary of his teaching at the end of each 
chapter. 

Paut E. Campsetit, A.M., Litt.D. 


Within Convent Walls.—Is the life of a 
nun a sort of blissful dream of morning 
and evening oral prayers and mental 
picturings of the future bliss awaiting 
her in her Father’s House in heaven? 
Does it merely involve various little 
tasks such, mayhap, as training the 
childish minds of her pupils in the happy 
ways of performing their various duties 
in this world and thus fitting themselves 
for heaven? 

In the Foreword of his admirable 
volume,! Father Zimpfer remarks, inter 
alia: ‘Within convent walls as well as 
without, life and to-day must be met with 
high courage. But the courage required 
of the nun is a far deeper, quieter thing 
than the quality the world usually praises. 
There will be few thrills for her, few 
chances to do extraordinary things, very 


1‘ Fear Not, Little Flock.” By Rev. 
George Zimpfer (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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little of that satisfaction that comes with 
tangible rewards. Her courage must rest 
on faith, and her faith must be supported 
by courage. She must develop a courage 
to live graciously a life without sparkle, 
or what is even better, to create within 
herself a warmth and glow that will 
charge with interest even the uneventful 
commonplaces of her day. Without this 
courage, personal holiness will be largely 
theory—something perhaps desired in- 
tensely but never fully realized.”” Again: 
“To live happily and profitably in any 
environment demands a development of 
outlook and understanding. To aid in 
this development in the nun’s life is the 
chief purpose of these essays.” 

There are ten of these ‘‘essays”’ (styled 
“Chapters” on the Contents Page). 
They are titled as follows: 1. Spirituality; 
2. Mental Quiet; 3. The First Renuncia- 
tion; 4. The Second Renunciation; 5. 
The Higher Poverty; 6. Mortification; 
7. Discouragement; 8. Loneliness; 9. 
Chastity; 10. Meditation. 

“The First Renunciation” is renuncia- 
tion of sin in its various depths and 
phases. But the concluding portion of 
this chapter deals, in five pages, with 
Imperfections, and notes, inter alia: 
‘‘Nowadays, when respect for the investi- 
gations of modern psychology is begin- 
ning to grow within religious communi- 
ties, the discussion of this topic of ‘im- 
perfections’ is less beset with misinter- 
pretations than in former years. Yet, 
there is ample evidence to show that it 
still produces undue mental strain in 
many souls that are already conscien- 
tious enough and sufficiently introspec- 
tive. Undue solicitude regarding minute 
details of conduct in the hope of attain- 
ing perfection often leads to tension and 
scrupulosity.” 

These brief quotations will perhaps 
illustrate fairly well the practical and 
straightforward argumentation and the 
verbal style of the volume. But the 


Tenth Chapter, ‘‘Meditation,” includes 
such a delightful episode (‘‘Sister Mary 
Thinks’’) that a reviewer might be par- 
doned for recommending this Tenth 
Chapter for an initial reading of the 
volume—a sort of prefatory illustration 








inviting the reader to study all the argu- 
mentation in the nine preceding chapters. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Recent Works on Canon Law.—Dr. 
Doheny has written a book on what to 
do and what not to do in the matter of 
church finance.' It might, in fact, be 
regarded as a protest against wild and 
high finance in church corporations. 
Many a church corporation would wish 
that this monograph had appeared ten, 
twenty or forty years ago, so that church 
administrators might have restrained 
their urges to take chances in running up 
debts beyond the sure hope of liquidating 
them within a reasonable interval. 

The mere fact that the volume comes 
from the pen of the distinguished Holy 
Cross canonist is in itself a recommenda- 
tion of the book’s worth. For Dr. Do- 
heny possesses juridical lore, and pos- 
sesses likewise the much rarer accom- 
plishment of juridical acumen. 

Since the author knows whereof he 
speaks, the chief interest of the reader 
will be in the work’scontents. Thechap- 
ter headings, which convey this informa- 
tion, are as follows: Meaning of Terms; 
Formalities Required for the Alienation 
of Ecclesiastical Property; Special Fi- 
nancial Problems Peculiar to American 
Parishes; Relation of Money to Aliena- 
tion; Investments; Diverse Transac- 
tions in Relation to Alienation; Re- 
financing; Special Norms Applying to 
Religious Institutes; Canonical Penal- 
ties; Sanation Granted for Invalid Acts 
of Alienation; Proper Procedure in 
Cases of Emergency. The work con- 
cludes with adequate appendixes. 

When Dr. Bouscaren published his 
“Digest of Canon Law” in 1934, he 
brought out a best-seller in the field of 
church law. After a moment’s reference 
a person was sure of the existence or 
non-existence of official clarifications of 
the Code. But if the searcher’s quest 
was not for a Canon (to find under it 
documents bearing on its contents) but 
for a given subject-matter, he could find 

1 Practical Problems in Church Finance. 


By William J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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that subject-matter with equal dispatch 
in a very copious alphabetical index. 
Finally, if he knew only the date of a 
likely document, he had but to refer to 
the chronological index. 

A second volume of the ‘‘Digest’’ ap- 
peared in 1937, and now we have a 
“Supplement,’’? or third volume; for 
this last work of 216 pages is large and 
important enough to be given the name 
of volume. Dr. Bouscaren deserves 
well of canonists, whether professional 
or amateur, throughout the English- 
speaking world for enabling them to be 
sure within a few moments whether a 
given Canon or cognate matter has been 
pronounced upon by the Commission for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
or clarified by any procedure or Instruc- 
tion of the Holy See. By Carlyle’s 
definition, the modest and learned 
Jesuit qualifies as a genius, for only 
infinite painstaking could have pro- 
duced the original ‘‘Digest’’ and kept it 
up to date. The later volumes strike us 
as even improvements on the first. 
This is a work that has only to be known 
to be bought. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


2 The Canon Law Digest Supplement— 
1941. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., 
S.T.D., LL.B. (Bruce Publishing Co.). 


Criminology.—A scientific study of the 
modern crime problem has been witten 
by Eligius Weir, O.F.M., Chaplain of IIli- 
nois State prisons.!_ This comprehensive 
volume, introduced by Msgr. Flanagan 
of Boys’ Town fame, was written by a 
priest who was not only well equipped 
for the job but also had access to a labora- 
tory for testing his subjects. The pri- 
mary purpose was to serve as a textbook 
on Criminology in which the author is a 
professor, and about which much has 
been written; not many of the printed 
books, however, are of practical value 

1 “igs Cfiminolony (Institute for the Scien- 


tific Study Crime, 404 N. Hickory 
Street, Joliet, Ill). 


for Catholics. In order not to extend his 
book to the size of a small library, the 
author does not include the auxiliaries to 
criminology and penology. Other social 
sciences are not touched upon, except 
some problems of economy that have a 
decided influence on criminality and 
delinquency. 

The book contains 16 chapters (345 
pp.), a list of suggested readings, and a 
good topical index. The subdivisions are 
numbered from 1 to 318 to make refer- 
ences easy. After stating the question, 
the author outlines the dominant and 
contributory causes of crime and the 
criminal laws of the United States. He 
then deals with the enforcement bodies, 
juries, defendants, judiciary, lawyers, 
etc. All are closely scrutinized. Proba- 
tion and institutionalization claim sepa- 
rate chapters, also administration prob- 
lems and modern penology. Punish- 
ment in its different forms occupies four 
chapters, and finally a lengthy and pene- 
trating discussion is devoted to the 
parole system and its administration and 
supervision. In the last chapter, after 
surveying briefly the outstanding causes 
of the most prevalent social evils, the 
author proposes a program for the 
diminution of crime based on what was 
discussed in the preceding pages. This 
program covering remedies to be applied 
has 28 postulates, and although it would 
be of interest to many readers, even a 
short summary is not well possible here. 
The remedies suggested and undoubtedly 
needed must be applied partly by the 
home, school and church, and partly by 
legislative enactment and public honesty. 
The book is an excellent textbook written 
from a Catholic viewpoint, and contains 
a wealth of information of importance 
and interest not only to those who are 
concerned about crime, but also to those 
who can influence legislation and other- 
wise have the welfare of the younger 
population at heart. 


Kran J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 








